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Table  1. — Statistical  summary  of  prices,  indexes  and  price  ratios,  recent  years  and  months 


Season  avera^p  : 

.  1970  : 

1S71 

Item 

Unit 

Oct .  : 

 _ 

Tnlv 

Aug . 

Sept .  ■ 

Oct. 

FEED  GRAIN  AND  HAY  PRICES 

•  Dol.  per  bu. 

1.25 

1.44 

1.4o 

1.49 

1.29 

1.15 

1.10 

do. 

1.15 

1.36 

1.34 

1.36 

1  19 

1. 11 

1.00 

do. 

.621* 

.729 

.714 

.712 

.665 

.699 

.705 

do. 

.632 

.709 

.730 

.663 

.628 

.652 

.677 

do. 

.586 

.628 

.613 

.626 

.555 

.574 

.581 

do. 

1.08 

1.21 

1.17 

1.17 

1  11 

1  no 

1.16 

do. 

.872 

.956 

.925 

1.07 

!868 

.902 

Grain  sorghum.  No.  2  Yellow,  Kansas  City  ... 

:  Dol.  per  cwt. 

2.10 

2.42 

2.22 

2.54 

2.30 

1.93 

1.81 

do. 

1.91 

2.04 

2.02 

2.37 

2.27 

2.01 

1.76 

All  hay,  baled,  price  received  by  farmers  .. 

:  Dol.  per  ton 

2U.7O 

26.00 

23.90 

24.10 

24.30 

24.50 

24.90 

Alfalfa  hay,  baled,  price  received 

do. 

23.90 

24.70 

24.60 

24.60 

24.80 

25 . 10 

25.50 

PROCESSED  FEED  PRICES,  BULK 

:  Dol.  per  ton 

78.40 

78.50 

77.25 

84.25 

78.75 

73.25 

74.75 

do. 

86.60 

84.30 

83.75 

90.00 

84.20 

80.00 

80.75 

Cottonseed  meal,  hl'fo,  expeller,  Memphis  .... 

do. 

72.50 

73.40 

72.60 

74.60 

78.00 

76.50 

66.80 

Linseed  meal,           solvent,  Minneapolis  .... 

do. 

67.90 

62.60 

65.10 

64.50 

66.00 

64.40 

63.00 

do. 

80. 1*0 

77.70 

83.60 

75.75 

75.60 

76.75 

73.00 

do. 

109.50 

99.60 

98.75 

97.20 

97.50 

98.10 

97.50 

do. 

107.00 

95.60 

93.75 

97.20 

93.50 

96.25 

96.25 

do. 

191.70 

173.20 

188.10 

152.75 

162.00 

160.00 

158.00 

do. 

47.80 

49.50 

52.50 

45.00 

4l.6o 

40.00 

40.00 

do. 

48.90 

51.50 

56.90 

45.50 

46.90 

46.90 

47.50 

Distillers'  dried  grains,  28^,  Cincinnati  .. 

:  do. 

57.90 

64.40 

64.75 

64.00 

65.00 

61.00 

61.00 

do. 

41.80 

43.80 

42.00 

37.60 

34.20 

34.40 

34.00 

do. 

44.50 

50.00 

48.90 

'tO.50 

41.50 

40.90 

40.90 

do. 

42.30 

43.90 

42.60 

38.25 

34.60 

35.00 

35.00 

do. 

46.30 

51.60 

49.90 

44.40 

43.70 

43.10 

43.10 

do. 

43.20 

45.70 

45.90 

45.50 

40.30 

33.50 

36.25 

do. 

27.40 

27.67 

25.60 

29.10 

29.10 

28.20 

27.80 

do. 

50.40 

54.90 

48.30 

55.40 

55.40 

54.90 

53.40 

Alfalfa  meal,  17^^.  dehvdrated,  Kansas  City 

:  do. 

45.30 

48.10 

46.20 

45.75 

46.00 

46.00 

46.00 

-  Cents  per  lb. 

.075 

.076 

.083 

.072 

.073 

.07;^ 

.070 

Urea,  hH^,,  N.  Ft.  Worth  (Bagged)   

•  Dol.  per  ton 

71.00 

70.00 

70.50 

«* 

68.00 

68^00 

69.50 

PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 

.  Dol.  per  cwt. 

5.52 

5.69 

5.69 

5.76 

5.79 

5.69 

5.64 

do. 

5.26 

5.54 

5.49 

5.54 

5.60 

5.57 

5.52 

do. 

3.64 

4.01 

3.82 

4.02 

3-93 

3.88 

3.84 

do. 

3.72 

4.09 

3.90 

4.08 

4.03 

3.98 

3.91 

Dol.  per  ton 

93.00 

99.00 

98.00 

99.00 

98.00 

96.00 

94.00 

do. 

83.00 

88.00 

87.00 

89.00 

88.00 

86.00 

83.00 

do. 

73.00 

79.00 

77.00 

79.00 

79.00 

77.00 

75.00 

Beef  cattle  feed,  "50^  and  over   

■  Dol.  per  cwt. 

4.80 

4.99 

4.94 

5.00 

5.05 

4.95 

4.94 

Hog  feed,  over  29f,   

do. 

6.65 

6.77 

6.79 

6.82 

6.86 

6.77 

6.69 

Alfalfa  hay,  baled   

Dol.  per  ton 

34.10 

36.00 

35.10 

36.50 

36.70 

37.10 

37.70 

PRICE  INDEXES  (1967=100) 

Feed  grains,  prices  received  by  farmers  .... 

Pet. 

97 

110 

108 

113 

99 

94 

87 

Eleven  high-protein  feeds,  at  principal- 

do. 

105 

105 

104 

109 

105 

100 

100 

do. 

103 

103 

102 

109 

104 

98 

98 

do. 

128 

116 

120 

111 

112 

111 

110 

Gluten  feed,  brewers'  dried  grains. 

do. 

103 

107 

113 

101 

99 

96 

95 

Feed,  prices  paid  by  farmers 

do. 

100 

107 

105 

108 

105 

103 

100 

Average 

LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY/FEED  PRICE  RATIOS  1/ 

(October) 

Hog/com,  Omaha  2/  

1966-70=16.9 

20.4 

12.7 

13.3 

13.9 

15.1 

16.3 

17.2 

1966-70=17.6 

20.8 

12.8 

13.4 

14.0 

15.6 

16.1 

19.5 

1966-70=21.6 

23.6 

22.2 

21.2 

22.6 

26.4 

28.0 

28.2 

1966-70=  1.77 

1.75 

1.69 

1.79 

1.62 

1.70 

1.83 

1.96 

1966-70=  8.6 

9.9 

7.3 

7.4 

6.3 

7.0 

7.1 

6.8 

1966-70=  2.9 

3.0 

2.8 

2.5 

3.2 

2.9 

3.0 

2.8 

1966-70=  4.7 

5.2 

4.5 

4.6 

4.4 

4.6 

4.7 

4.7 

1/  Units  of  com  or  other  concentrate    ration  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hog  or  beef  steer,  one  pound  of  chicken,  milk  or  one 
dozen  eggs.    2/  Based  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases  of  hogs  and  No.  2  Yellow  corn;    prior  to  January  1971,  No.  3  Yellow  corn. 
3/  Based  on  price  of  beef  steers  all  grades  sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter,  and  No.  2  Yellow  corn;    replaces  Chicago. 
♦Beginning  July  1971,  65^  protein,  imported  East  Coast.      **Not  reported. 


Prices  compiled  from  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  Minneapolis  Dally  Market  Record.  Kansas  City  Grain  Market  Review.  National  Provisioner . 
Feedstuffs,  and  reports  of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 
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The  1971/72  feed  situation  is  highlighted  by 
exceptionally  large  supplies,  and  propects  for  a  moderate 
increase  in  feeding,  little  change  in  exports,  a  substantial 
increase  in  carryover,  and  much  lower  prices  of  feed 
grains.  More  protein  feed  will  be  needed  to  maintain 
proper  ration  balance.  Hay  supplies  are  plentiful  and 
well  distributed  by  regions.  The  1972  feed  grain 
program's  overall  goal  is  to  reduce  feed  grain  acreage, 
production,  and  carryover  stocks  in  the  1972/73  season. 

Feed  grain  supplies  are  15%  above  last  year  because 
of  the  record  crop.  The  carryover  into  the  marketing 
year  was  the  smallest  since  1954.  Although  total  use 
may  be  up  6  to  10  million  tons,  it  will  be  much  below 
this  year's  crop  of  206  million  tons,  indicating  a  sharp 
increase  in  carry-over  into  1972/73. 

.  .  .  Corn  supplies  this  year  are  a  record  6.2  billion 
bushels,  more  than  a  fifth  larger  than  in  1970/71.  With 
higher  livestock-feed  price  ratios,  domestic  usage 
probably  will  make  an  8  to  10%  gain.  Export  prospects 
are  brighter  than  last  summer  with  the  recently 
announced  sale  to  Russia.  Exports  probably  will  exceed 
last  year's  516  million  bushels.  But  total  use  will  fall 
much  below  the  bumper  crop  of  over  5V'2  billion  bushels 
and  carryover  next  October  1  may  increase  to  around 
1.4  billion.  Prices  this  fall  are  below  the  loan  rate  in 
many  areas,  but  will  strengthen  seasonally  following  the 
current  period  of  large  marketings  and  heavy  loan 
activity. 

.  .  .  Grain  sorghum  production  of  890  million  bushels 
is  up  28%  but  the  small  carryover  holds  supply  at  1 
billion— near  supplies  of  recent  years.  More  cattle  on 
feed  in  the  Southwest  means  continued  strong  demand 
but  more  corn  will  hold  the  gain  in  sorghum  feeding 
below  last  year's  7%  leap.  As  sorghum  prices  may  be 
high  relative  to  corn,  sorghum  exports  may  fall  well 
below  1970/71's  144  million  bushels.  Total  use  probably 
will  be  below  the  crop,  resulting  in  a  sizable  boost  in 
carryover  next  October  1. 

.  .  .  Oats  usage  in  July-September  was  virtually  the 
same  as  a  year  earlier.  Despite  a  smaller  crop,  supplies 
are  still  large  because  of  increased  government  holdings. 
Domestic  use  in  1971,  72  may  not  differ  much  from  last 
year,  but  exports  will  increase  on  the  basis  of  sales  to 
Russia.  Despite  large  supplies  of  oats  and  other  feed 
grains,  oat  prices  during  July-October  averaged  4  cents  a 
bushel  above  the  54  cent  loan. 
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.  .  .  Barley's  domestic  use  in  July-September  was  off 
8%  from  a  year  earlier  and  for  the  1971/72  season 
probably  will  be  below  last  season's  423  million  bushels. 
Export  prospects  are  buoyed  by  recent  substantial  sales 
to  Russia,  but  the  yearly  total  probably  will  fall  below 
1970/71 's  high  mark  of  77  million.  After  reaching  a  low 
of  87  cents  a  bushel  in  August,  farm  prices  rose  to  94 
cents  in  October,  11  cents  above  the  loan  and  109%  of 
corn  on  a  pound-for-pound  basis 

.  .  .  More  protein  feeds  will  be  needed  in  1971/72  to 
blend  with  increased  grain  concentrate  feeding.  Most  of 
the  increase  will  come  from  oilseed  meals  and  fishmeal, 
even  though  total  protein  feeding  may  not  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  in  grain  feeding.  With  strong  protein 


demand,  prices  of  many  proteins  may  strengthen  from 
present  levels. 

.  .  .  Hay  supplies  appear  adequate  for  anticipated 
requirements  in  most  areas.  Prices  this  fall  are  stronger 
than  a  year  ago  but  the  seasonal  rise  may  be  less  than  the 
18%  gain  in  1970/71. 

.  .  .  The  1972  feed  grairt  program  s  aim  is  to  reduce 
feed  grain  production  from  the  lai^e  1971  output  by 
cutting  back  acreage.  Minimum  acreage  set-aside  has 
been  raised  to  25%  of  base,  with  options  of  setting  aside 
additional  acreage  for  payment.  Set-aside  payments  have 
been  raised  and  barley  brought  into  the  program. 
Soybeans  may  be  planted  instead  of  feed  grains  without 
losing  feed  grain  base. 


FEED  GRAINS 


Production  Exceeds  200  Million  Tons 

A  favorable  growing  season  and  only  light  bUght 
damage  this  year  boosted  the  feed  grain  crop  to  206 
million  tons,  47  million  more  than  in  1970  and  30 
million  above  the  previous  record  of  1967.  Farmers 
harvested  106  million  acres  in  1971,  7%  more  than  in 
1970,  and  the  largest  acreage  since  1960.  Yield  per  acre 
rose  21%  to  a  record  1.94  tons  per  acre.  Production  was 
up  in  practically  all  areas  of  the  country. 

The  total  feed  grain  supply  including  the  smaller 
carryover,  is  estimated  at  239  million  tons,  15%  larger 
than  last  year  and  12%  above  the  1965-69  average.  The 
1.1-billion-bushel  increase  in  the  corn  supply  accounts 
for  nearly  all  of  the  increase  in  total  feed  grains.  Corn 
makes  up  73%  of  the  feed  grain  supply  this  year 
compared  with  69%  in  1970/71.  While  the  1971  feed 
grain  crop  is  by  far  the  largest  of  record,  beginning 
stocks  dropped  to  33  million  tons,  the  smallest  carryover 
since  1954.  "Free"  stocks  at  14  million  tons  continued 
well  above  the  low  level  in  the  early  1960's  (table  3). 
But  government  stocks  dropped  to  19  million,  only  a 
fraction  of  the  75  million  10  years  ago. 

Heavier  Consumption,  Larger 
Carryover  In  Prospect 

The  big  feed  grain  supply  is  bringing  lower  prices  and 
more  favorable  livestock-feed  price  ratios.  These  in  turn 
probably  will  cause  a  resumption  of  the  upward  trend  in 
domestic  use  of  feed  grains.  In  1970/71  the  rate  of 
feeding  per  animal  unit  dropped  4%  from  the  record  rate 
in  1969/70,  but  the  larger  number  of  livestock  on  farms 
held  total  domestic  use  to  within  1%  of  the  previous 
year's  high  level.  In  1971/72  domestic  use  will  increase  6 
to  10  million  tons  over  last  season's  154  million  tons,  if 
the  feeding  rate  per  animal  unit  returns  to  around  the 
1969/70  level.  Export  prospects,  while  buoyed  by  recent 
feed  grain  sales  to  Russia,  are  still  overshadowed  by 
large  grain  crops  in  both  exporting  and  importing 
countries. 


The  feed  grain  crop  is  much  more  than  adequate  to 
meet  anticipated  domestic  and  export  needs  currently 
forecast  at  around  182  million  tons.  This  will  leave  a 
much  larger  carryover  into  1972/73— probably  more 
than  20  million  tons  above  the  33  million  at  the 
beginning  of  1971/72. 

Prices  Much  Lower 

Feed  grain  prices  dropped  sharply  from  June  to 
October,  influenced  by  prospects  for  a  record  1971 
crop.  The  index  of  feed  grain  prices  received  by  farmers 
dropped  to  87  (1967=100)  in  October,  28%  below  the 
1970/71  peak  reached  last  June  and  19%  below  a  year 
earlier.  Prices  probably  will  continue  around  15  to  20% 
below  a  year  ago  this  fall  and  winter,  with  some  seasonal 
strength  during  the  winter  and  spring.  Next  spring  and 
summer  prospects  for  1972  acreage  and  production  will 
be  important  in  influencing  the  course  of  feed  grain 
prices. 

The  bumper  corn  crop  brought  corn  prices  below  the 
loan  rate  this  fall.  They  also  are  low  in  relation  to  most 
other  feeds,  in  contrast  to  relatively  high  corn  prices  last 
year.  In  October,  the  U.S.  average  grain  sorghum  price 
was  only  slightly  below  corn  while  oats  averaged  102% 
of  corn,  and  barley  109%.  In  October  1970  grain 
sorghum  prices  averaged  only  85%  of  corn;  oats  and 
barley  were  only  about  80%  of  corn. 

Production  Weil  Distributed  By  Areas 

This  year's  feed  grain  crop  is  much  better  distributed 
by  areas  than  the  1970  crop.  Production  is  up  sharply  in 
the  Corn  Belt  and  in  many  of  the  Southern  States  where 
blight  reduced  output  last  year.  Production  is  34%  over 
last  year  in  the  East  North  Central  region  and  35%  above 
in  the  West  North  Central  region  (table  19).  Both  of 
these  regions  have  produced  record  feed  grain  crops  this 
year.  Production  is  up  8%  in  the  South  Central  region 
and  37%  in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  Production  was 
above  average  in  the  Northeastern  and  Western  regions. 
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Table    2.__Feed  Grains:    Supplies  and  utilization,  U.S.,  av.  I965-69,  ann.  I968-7I 


Supply 

Utilization 

Marketing 

Domestic  use  : 

Year 
1/ 

Garry- 
over 

:  Produc- 
I  tion 

: Imports 

Total 

■  Feed 

;  ^ 

:      Food  : 
:  industry : 
:  and  seed: 

Total  : 
do-  : 
mestic  : 

Exports : 
2/  : 

Total 
use 

Million  bushels 

CORN 

Av.  1965-69 

1,017 

i^,387 

1 

5,405 

3,450 

377 

3,827 

591 

4,418 

1968 
1969 

1970  V 

1971  Ji/ 

1972  v 

1,162 
1,113 
999 
bop 

i,koo 

^,393 
4,583 
4,110 

5,552 

1 
1 

I. 

k 
1 

5,556 
5,697 
5,113 
6,218 

3,521 
3,692 
3,536 
3,866 

386 
394 

396 
402 

3,907 
4,086 
3,932 
4,268 

536 
612 
516 
550 

4,443 
4,698 
4,448 
4,818 

GRAIN  SORGHUM 

Av.  1965-69 

356 

726 

--- 

1,082 

596 

12 

608 

182 

790 

1968 

1969  = 

1970  hj 

1971  '+/ 

1972  5/ 

289 

288 

2I46 

91 
170 

7^*0 
747 
697 

890 

_  _  „ 

1,029 
1,035 
943 

981 

622 
654 
699 
712 

OATS 

13 

9 

9 
9 

635 
663 

708 
721 

106 
126 
144 
90 

741 
789 

852 

Oil 

Av.  1965-69 

302 

881 

3 

1,186 

722 

103 

825 

16 

841 

1968 
1969 

1970  V 
1972  5/ 

273 
375 
i^90 

520 

939 
950 

909 
885 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1,214 
1,327 
1,401 
i,4oo 

726 

725 

768 

755 
BARLEY 

105 
107 
102 

100 

831 

832 

870 

855 

8 

5 
18 

OCT 

839 

IS 

OOU 

Av.  1965-69 

133 

koi 

9 

543 

216 

130 

3^*6 

37 

383 

1968 
1969 
1970  hJ 

1972  1^/ 

=  138 
199 
237 

150 

200 

423 
424 
410 
470 

10 

13 
9 
10 

571 
636 
656 
636 

227 
241 

287 
246 

132 

141 
136 
l4o 

359 
382 

423 
386 

13 
17 
77 

50 

372 

399 
500 
436 

TOTAL  FEED  GRAINS 

Av.  1965-69 

1^6.5 

166.9 

.2 

213.6 

MflUnn  Tons 

129.9  15-7 

145.6 

22.8 

168.4 

1968 

1969 
1Q70  hi 

1971  y 

1972  5/ 

i+8.3 
50.0 

!      JiA  )i 

:  33.1 

:  57.0 

168.9 
IJh.o 

159.0 
205.8 

•3 

1, 

.4 
.3 

217.5 
225.0 

207.8 
239.2 

133.1 
139.0 
137.9 

146.2 

16.0 
16.4 
1^.2 
16.5 

149.1 
155-4 
154.1 
162.7 

18.4 
21.2 

OA  ^ 

d.U ,  D 

19.5 

167.5 
176.6 

162.2 

1/  October-SepteD±»er  for  corn  and  grain  sorghum;  Jialy-J\ine  for  oats  and  barley.  2/lncludes 
grain  equivalent  of  products.    2l/  Residual;  includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  and 
■waste.    4/  Preliminary;  based  on  Novacber  indications. 
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FEED  GRAIN  PRODUCTION,  USE  AND  STOCKS 


MIL.  TONS 
180 

160 

140 


.2  06. 


MIL.  TONS 


CARRYOVER  AT  CLOSE  OF  MARKETING  YEAR 


1958 


1960 


1962 


1964 


1966 


1968 


1970 


MARKETING  YEAR' 


1972 


^SEG)NN/NG  OCT.  1  FOR  CORN  AND  SORGHUM  GRAIN.  JULY   I    FOR  OATS  AND  BARLEY. 
♦owned  By  CCC  AND  UNDER  LOAN.  1970     7  1  PRELIMINARY.  1971  BASED  ON  NOVEMBER  INDICATIONS. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.  ERS  5392  -  7  •  I  11  1     ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SI  U  . 


Feed  grain  and  wheat  prices  (received  by  farmeis) 


Grain 


October 


Average 
1965-69 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Feed  grains  .  .  . 

Corn  

Grain  sorghum 

Oats   

Barley  

Wheat  


Grain  sorghum 

Oats   , 

Barley  

Wheat  


(1967=100) 
Dol.  per  bu. 
Do!,  per  cwt. 
Dol.  per  bu. 
Dol.  per  bu. 
Dol.  per  bu. 


Percent 
Percent 
Percent 
Percent 


93 
1.10 
1.72 
.614 
.9  56 
1.38 


88 
98 
102 
117 


94 
1.12 
1.91 
.571 
.868 
1.28 


108 
1.34 
2.02 
.613 
.925 
1.43 


Percent  of  corn' 


96 
89 
90 
106 


85 
80 
81 
100 


87 
1.00 
1.76 
.581 
.938 
1.30 


98 
102 
109 
121 


Based  on  prices  received  per  100  pounds;  not  adjusted  for 
feeding  value. 


Larger  supplies  in  the  Corn  Belt  also  will  provide  more 
grain  for  these  deficit  regions  at  substantially  lower 
prices  than  in  1970/71. 

Export  Outlook  Influenced  By 
Large  Foreign  Supplies 

The  outlook  for  U.S.  feed  grain  exports,  while 
overshadowed  by  the  larger  foreign  supplies,  has  been 


improved  by  the  sale  of  about  -3  million  tons  of  feed 
grains  to  Russia,  announced  November  5.  However, 
much  still  depends  on  the  duration  of  the  dock  strike 
and  the  response  of  other  countries  to  lower  U.S.  feed 
grain  prices.  Total  feed  grain  exports  may  still  fall  a  little 
short  of  the  20.6  million  tons  shipped  in  1970/71.  Corn 
and  oat  exports  likely  will  be  larger,  but  exports  of 
sorghum  and  barley  may  fall  somewhat  below  last  year's 
big  movement. 
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Table    3. — Feed  grain  carryover  stocks:    Government  and  "free," 
October  1  and  July  1,  1970  and  1971 


October  1 

July 

1* 

Total 

1+ 

Item 

Corn 

Sorghum 
grain 

Oats 

Barley 

feed  grains 

1970 

:  1971 
:  1/ 

1970 

1971 

1/ 

1970 

:1971 
:  1/ 

1970 

1971 
1/ 

1970  : 

1971 
1/ 

Million 

tons 

Under  loan 

Old  grain  resealed 
Resealed  from  preced- 
1  ncr  (^rOTi  P  / 

CCC  unccxnmitted 
balance 

227 
118 
197 

115 
118 
97 

11 
17 
156 

2 
3 
63 

78 
111+ 
ioi+ 

119 
71 
169 

64 
31+ 
18 

51 
10 

29 

9.1+ 
6.1+ 
12.0 

6.1+ 
1+.8 
7.9 

Total  Government  _3/ 

5 1+2 

330 

181+ 

68 

296 

359 

116 

90 

27.8 

19.1 

"Free"  hj  : 

1+57 

335 

62 

23 

191+ 

15I+ 

121 

66 

20.6 

ll+.O 

Total,  all  positions  : 

999 

665 

2l+6 

91 

1+90 

513 

237 

156 

1+8.1+ 

33.1 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Data  for  1971  are  loans  outstanding  including  some  1970  crop  grain  in  the 
process  of  being  resealed  or  redeemed.  3/  Based  on  reports  of  Agricultiiral  Stabilization  and 
Conservation    Service,     hj  Residual;  privately  held  stocks.    *See  table  1+  for  October  1  stocks. 


Table  1+. — Oats  and  barley  stocks:     Government  and  "free," 
October  1,  1967-71 


Oats 

Barley 

Position 

1967 

1968 

\  1969 

:  1970 

'•  1971 

;  1/ 

1967  i 

1968 

1969  : 

1970 

1971 
1/ 

Under  loan  : 

Million 

bushels 

Old  grain  resealed 
Under  loan  2/ 
CCC  uncommitted 
balance 

28 
17 

1+5 

1+2 
1+2 

1+6 

87 
61+ 

76 

156 
59 

137 

158 
51 

197 

8 
16 

6 

32 
52 

6 

73 

20 

1+7 

82 
15 

2.3 

1+5 
1+7 

36 

Total  Government  3/ 

90 

130 

227 

352 

1+06 

30 

90 

ll+O 

120 

128 

"Free"  ]+/ 

692 

807 

797 

71+6 

691 

351 

361+ 

365 

369 

367 

Total,  all  positions 

782 

937 

l,02l+ 

1,098 

1,097 

381 

1+51+ 

505 

1+89 

1+95 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Quantity  from  crop  of  year  shown  placed  \inder  loan  through  September  30  less  any  repayments. 
3/  Fran  operating  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
]\J  Residual;  privately  held  stocks. 
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In  Western  Europe  another  large  supply  of  grains  is 
available  for  livestock  feeding  with  the  increase  due 
mainly  to  larger  domestic  production.  Combined 
production  of  corn,  oats  and  barley  in  Western  Europe  is 
estimated  at  76  million  short  tons,  6  million  more  than 
in  1970.  The  barley  crop  is  up  13%  and  the  oat  crop  9%, 
while  corn  production  is  about  equal  to  last  year's  large 
output.  Larger  feed  grain  crops  along  with  more  wheat 
available  for  feeding  will  tend  to  dampen  Western 
European  demand  for  U.S.  feed  grains. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  barley  production  is  up  12%  and 
the  corn  crop  6%,  but  the  oat  crop  is  4%  smaller.  Despite 
larger  total  domestic  production  than  last  year's  drought 
reduced  outturn.  Eastern  European  import  demands 
could  be  near  last  year's  level  because  of  increased 
livestock  feed  requirements. 

Japan  continues  as  the  No.  1  buyer  of  U.S.  feed 
grains.  In  the  1970/71  marketing  year  5.5  million  tons 
of  U.S.  feed  grains  shipped  to  Japan  was  27%  of  our 
total  exports,  but  was  about  a  fourth  less  than  the  heavy 
movement  to  Japan  in  1969/70. 

CORN 

Supply  Exceeds  6  Billion  Bushels 

The  1971/72  corn  supply  totals  6.2  billion  bushels, 
1.1  billion  bushels  above  the  supply  last  year.  The  1971 
crop,  estimated  at  5,552  million  bushels  in  November,  is 
1.4  billion  larger  than  in  1970.  Part  of  the  sharp  increase 
in  production  was  offset  by  the  smaller  carryover,  down 
to  665  million  bushels,  334  million  less  than  on  October 
1,  1970,  and  the  smallest  since  1952. 

The  crop,  exceeding  5  billion  bushels  for  the  first 
time,  was  17%  above  the  previous  record  crop  of  1967. 
Blight  damage  was  light  this  year  and  a  favorable 
growing  season  boosted  yield  to  a  record  87  bushels  per 
acre,  21%  above  last  year's  blight  reduced  yield.  Farmers 
increased  their  acreage  in  practically  all  areas.  The  U.S. 
total  of  64.1  million  acres  harvested  was  12%  more  than 
in  1970  and  the  largest  since  1960. 

Production  Up  In  All  Areas 

Corn  production  exceeded  1970  output  in  all  areas  of 
the  country.  Production  reached  an  alltime  high  of 
4,856  million  bushels  in  the  North  Central  States,  35% 
more  than  in  1970.  Production  was  up  more  than  a  third 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  where  blight  cut  1970 
yields.  Production  was  also  up  sharply  in  most  of  the 
Western  Corn  Belt  States  where  drought  hit  yields  in 
1970.  In  most  of  the  Corn  Belt  States  larger  production 
was  due  to  higher  yields  and  larger  acreage. 

Despite  difficulties  in  obtaining  blight  resistant  seed 
farmers  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  increased  their  corn 
plantings  5%  to  nearly  6  million  acres,  the  most  in  10 
years.  Farmers  in  the  South  Central  Region  increased 
their  plantings  8%  to  4.2  million,  the  largest  since  1967. 
Production  in  these  2  regions  totaled  over  500  million 
bushels,  42%  more  than  in  1970,  and  the  most  since 
1967. 


Increased  Use  And  Largtt 
Carryover  In  Prospect 

The  big  crop  has  brought  lower  corn  prices  and  more 
favorable  livestock-feed  price  ratios.  Total  use  may 
increase  by  8  to  10%  over  the  4,448  million  bushels  of 
1970/71.  Most  of  this  increase  will  reflect  more  liberal 
feeding  of  livestock  and  increased  production  of  poultry. 
Corn  prices  are  much  lower  in  relation  to  most  other 
feeds  than  in  1970/71.  Hence,  practically  all  of  the 
prospective  increase  in  grain  feeding  in  1971/72  is 
expected  to  be  in  corn.  Heavier  corn  feeding  also  will  be 
required  to  offset  the  prospective  drop  in  wheat 
feeding— which  may  be  down  50  to  75  million  bushels  in 
the  1971/72  October-September  feeding  year.  Domestic 
use  may  increase  by  around  300  million  bushels  or  so 
over  the  3.9  billion  bushels  used  in  1970/71.  Exports 
may  be  somewhat  above  the  516  million  exported  in 
1970/71.  This  would  bring  total  use  up  to  around  4.8 
billion  bushels.  At  this  level,  usage  would  still  fall  around 
700  to  800  million  bushels  below  the  bumper  crop, 
boosting  the  carryover  at  the  close  of  1971/72  to  around 
1.4  billion  bushels. 

Exports  May  Show  Improvement 

The  outlook  for  corn  exports  has  improved  because 
of  more  competitive  prices  and  recent  sales  to  Russia. 
This  year  U.S.  corn  is  a  much  better  buy  in  world 
markets  than  other  domestic  grains,  contrasting  with  the 
relatively  high  price  for  corn  in  1970/71.  For  the 
1971/72  marketing  year,  exports  probably  will  exceed 
the  516  million  shipped  in  1970/71  but  fall  short  of  the 
612  million  exported  in  1969/70. 

The  East  Coast  and  Gulf  dock  strike  could  have  a 
significant  influence  on  feed  grain  movement  during  the 
1971/72  marketing  year.  The  heavy  movement  of  corn 
during  July-September  was  at  least  partly  in  anticipation 
of  the  dock  strike.  Some  of  the  corn  moving  in  that 
quarter  would  have  been  shipped  after  October  1  in  the 
absence  of  the  strike  threat.  While  the  East  Coast  and 
Gulf  strikes  have  not  been  complete  they  have  hampered 
shipments  since  October  1. 

Large  corn  supplies  in  other  exporting  producing 
countries  will  continue  to  compete  with  U.S.  corn  this 
fall  and  winter.  Argentina's  1971  corn  crop  totaled  391 
million  bushels,  6%  over  the  big  1970  crop.  The  South 
African  corn  crop  was  up  40%  to  338  million  bushels 
providing  much  more  corn  for  export  than  in  1970/71. 

Prices  Drop  Below  The  Loan  Rate 

The  big  corn  crop  has  resulted  in  a  sharp  price  drop 
since  June.  The  mid-October  farm  price  averaged  $1.00  a 
bushel,  43  cents  lower  than  in  June  and  34  cents  below  a 
year  earlier.  October  prices  ranged  from  5  cents  to  20 
cents  a  bushel  below  the  loan  rate  in  most  of  the  Corn 
Belt  States.  Prices  were  much  lower  than  last  year  in  the 
Eastern  Corn  Belt  and  the  South  where  blight  resulted  in 
a  short  1970  crop. 
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Table    5  . — Corn:     Production,  by  states,  average  I965-69,  annual  I967-7I 


State 

:  Average 
:  1965-69 

:  1967 

•  1968 

;  1969  : 

1970 

:  Actual 

1971 ,  1/ 
:  Percent 

:     190P-  : 
:      69  : 

of: 
1970 

-  -  - 

Million 

bushels  - 

-  - 

Percent 

N.  Y. 

:  If 

ell. 

J-  f 

26 

15^ 

118 

N.  J. 

:  h 

6 

5 

5 

5 

125 

100 

Pa. 

:  61 

81 

57 

76 

80 

83 

136 

lOk 

Ohio 

:  2U2 

250 

2k2 

233 

232 

31I+ 

130 

135 

Ind. 

:  1+26 

41+1 

h07 

1+55 

372 

526 

123 

li^l 

111. 

:  936 

1,079 

898 

951 

7I+5 

l,0i+3 

111 

li+0 

Mich. 

:  93 

91 

96 

91+ 

lll^ 

119 

128 

10k 

Wis. 

:  Ikl 

136 

163 

li^O 

iM^ 

197 

li+0 

137 

Minn. 

:  337 

356 

368 

352 

390 

1*69 

139 

120 

Iowa 

•  907 

986 

912 

932 

859 

l,2lU 

13^+ 

ll+l 

Mo. 

205 

202 

2l+6 

182 

173 

267 

130 

15ii- 

N.  Dak. 

7 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

llU 

lli^ 

b .  uaK . 

Tin 

Tin 

±.\Jez. 

118 

107 

116 

Nebr. 

332 

33h 

311+ 

U3O 

367 

k66 

i4o 

127 

Kans. 

7h 

72 

85 

91 

80 

115 

155 

110+ 

Del. 

12 

15 

9 

13 

llj- 

12 

100 

91 

Md.  : 

3h 

h3 

32 

39 

ko 

37 

109 

92 

Va.  : 

31 

35 

31 

33 

31 

31 

100 

100 

W.  Va.  : 

3 

k 

2 

3 

3 

k 

133 

133 

N.  C.  : 

86 

105 

81 

87 

67 

90 

105 

131+ 

0 .  C .  : 

1  A 

19 

P7 

ISO 

Ga.  : 

6k 

89 

58 

1+7 

1+1+ 

83 

130 

186 

Fla.  : 

17 

22 

16 

Ik 

8 

17 

100 

212 

Ky.  ': 

75 

93 

69 

77 

1+9 

89 

119 

182 

Tenn.  : 

36 

31 

28 

23 

31+ 

91+ 

IU8 

Ala.  : 

28 

38 

22 

17 

13 

25 

89 

192 

Miss.  : 

15 

18 

15 

10 

7 

10 

67 

II+3 

Ark.  : 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

100 

100 

T  Q  • 

ijci*  • 

li 

p 

k 

67 

80 

Okla.  : 

2 

1 

3 

1+ 

5 

5 

250 

100 

Texas  : 

22 

19 

26 

25 

32 

33 

150 

103 

Idaho  : 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

150 

150 

Wyo.  : 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

200 

100 

Colo.  : 

20 

21 

22 

28 

32 

37 

185 

116 

X 

X 

1 

X 

T 

X 

1 

100 

100 

Wash.  : 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1+ 

6 

300 

150 

Calif. 

17 

19 

18 

18 

21 

28 

165 

133 

Other  2/  : 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

200 

100 

U.  S.  : 

i^,387 

i|,76o 

^,393 

l+,583 

U,110 

5,552 

127 

135 

1/  Based  on  November  1,  1971  indications.  2/  States  producing  less  than  1  million 
bushels . 
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Corn  prices  will  continue  weak  through  harvest. 
Prices  probably  will  strengthen  this  winter  after  the  bulk 
of  the  surplus  corn  moves  into  commercial  channels  and 
under  loan.  Some  further  seasonal  strength  appears 
likely  next  spring  and  summer.  Prices  through  this 
period,  however,  will  be  influenced  by  farmers'  response 
to  the  feed  grain  program  and  prospects  for  the  1972 
crop. 

Loan  Activity  Increases 

The  bumper  corn  crop,  with  much  lower  market 
prices,  makes  the  feed  grain  price  support  program  more 
attractive  to  participating  corn  producers  this  year  than 
last.  The  quantity  of  corn  placed  under  loan  may  be 
more  than  double  the  324  million  bushels  placed  under 
loan  in  1970/71.  Much  of  this  corn  will  remain  under 
loan  or  in  CCC  stocks  at  the  close  of  the  marketing  year. 
This  would  make  government  stocks  a  much  larger  part 
of  the  carryover  next  October  than  last.  This  year's 
carryover  of  665  million  bushels  was  about  equally 
divided  between  "free"  and  government  stocks  (table  3). 


Corn  loan  activity 


Activity 

Crop 

1968 

1969 

1970' 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

404 

398 

324 

263 

290 

205 

Delivered  to  CCC'   

11 

2 

5 

Resealed  

130 

106 

"114 

'Preliminary  through  October  31 ,  197 1 .  Placed  under  loan  pi  us 
any  deliveries  to  CCC  under  the  purchase  program.  '  Excludes 
deliveries  from  the  reseal  program.  "Outstanding. 


GRAIN  SORGHUM 

Big  Crop  Largely  Offset 
By  Small  Carryin 

The  1971  sorghum  crop,  estimated  at  890  million,  is 
nearly  200  million  bushels  larger  than  the  1970  crop. 
However,  heavy  disappearance  in  1970/71  reduced 
October  1  carryover  stocks  to  only  91  million  bushels, 
substantially  below  the  246  million  of  a  year  earlier  and 
the  lowest  since  the  mid-1950's,  when  rapid  growth  in 
sorghum  production  and  use  began.  Adding  the  old-crop 
sorghum  stocks  to  production  gives  a  supply  of  close  to 
1  billion  bushels,  a  little  below  supplies  in  most  recent 
years. 

■  Earlier  in  the  growing  season,  outcome  of  the  1971 
sorghum  production  was  clouded  by  drought  conditions 
in  parts  of  the  Southwest.  But  moisture  came  at  the 
crucial  time  during  the  summer,  and  crop  prospects, 
particularly  in  the  Texas  and  Oklahoma  sorghum  areas, 


improved  materially.  Nationally,  yields  are  estimated  at 
54.5  bushels  per  acre,  7%  above  last  year  and  a  little 
under  1966's  record  high  of  55.8  bushels.  Yields  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  were  higher  than  last  year,  and  in 
Texas  were  a  little  lower. 


Use  To  Continue  Heavy,  But 
Carryover  To  Increase 

With  the  large  crop  and  continued  strong  domestic 
demand  by  cattle  feeders,  feed  usage  of  sorghum  in 
1971/72  probably  will  increase  2-3%  over  the  699 
million  bushels  fed  in  1970/71.  This  would  be  less  than 
half  the  sharp  7%  jump  in  1970/71.  There  is  much  more 
corn  available  this  year  in  areas  that  typically  feed 
substantial  quantities  of  sorghum.  Cattle  on  feed  in  the 
Central  and  Southern  Plains  on  October  1  were  up  8% 
from  the  year  before,  which  will  hold  feed  demand  at  a 
high  level  this  fall  and  winter. 


Cattle  on  feed  in  selected  Western  States 


State 

Oct.  1,  1971 

Change  from— 

Oct.  1, 
1970 

July 
1971 

1,000 

head 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1,015 

+6 

+  1 

459 

+  10 

-7 

158 

-9 

-8 

1,608 

+  13 

-5 

243 

+  6 

-4 

930 

+  15 

+  8 

1,287 

+  1 

+  7 

890 

+  7 

+2 

Total   

6,590 

+  8 

+  1 

Sorghum  exports  may  fall  well  below  the  1970/71 
level  of  144  million  bushels.  Strong  domestic  demand 
may  keep  sorghum  prices  high  relative  to  corn,  causing 
foreign  buyers  to  switch  from  sorghum  to  corn.  Contract 
negotiations  between  maritime  unions  and  shippers  also 
will  have  a  bearing  on  the  final  outcome  of  exports. 

Another  adverse  factor  for  sorghum  is  that  beginning 
August   1,  1971,  the  Common  Market  (EC)  rai.sed 
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1971/72  threshold  prices  so  that  after  payment  of  levies 
corn  will  cost  importers  only  around  12  cents  a  metric 
ton  more  than  milo.  Earlier,  corn  was  about  $3.75  a  ton 
more  than  sorghum. 

About  70%  of  last  season's  U.S.  sorghum  exports 
moved  out  during  the  first  6  months  when  sorghum 
prices  at  the  Gulf  were  88-90%  of  corn— near  the 
long-term  average.  But  sorghum  prices  since  summer 
have  been  high  relative  to  corn.  July -September  is 
typically  a  good  quarter  for  exports,  when  new  crop 
sorghum  from  Texas  becomes  available.  In 
July-September  1971,  exports  totaled  29  million 
bushels,  down  about  two-fifths,  both  from  a  year  ago 
and  the  recent  5-year  average.  During  these  months, 
sorghum  prices  nearly  equaled  corn  prices. 

Japan  continued  to  be  the  largest  single  customer  for 
U.S.  sorghum  in  1970/71— importing  80  million  bushels 
or  56%  of  total  exports.  Israel  took  25  million  bushels 
(17%  of  total)  and  Western  Europe  took  23  million 
bushels  (or  16%). 

The  large  crop  will  probably  exceed  usage,  meaning 
the  carryover  on  October  1,  1972,  will  increase— perhaps 
to  nearly  double  the  91  million  on  October  1  this  year. 

Little  Rise  In  Price 

Farm  prices  of  sorghum  averaged  $1.76  a  cwt.  in 
October,  26  cents  below  a  year  earlier  and  67  cents 
below  the  peak  reached  last  June.  The  October  price  was 
3  cents  above  the  $1.73  loan  rate  and  probably  will  be 
fairly  close  to  the  seasonal  low  which  normally  occurs  in 
November.  Sorghum  prices  likely  will  rise  seasonally  as 
the  marketing  year  progresses,  but  by  much  less  than  the 
21%  rise  during  1970/71.  Even  with  fairly  heavy 
participation  in  the  1972  feed  grain  program  by  sorghum 
producers,  the  large  1971/72  supplies  of  corn,  other  feed 
grains,  and  wheat  would  tend  to  hold  down  any  large 
rise  in  sorghum  prices  barring  poor  crop  prospects  next 
summer. 

More  Sorghum  Grain 
Under  Loan 

A  12-cent  increase  in  the  1971  loan  rate  plus  lower 
farm  prices  will  induce  producers  to  put  much  more 
sorghum  grain  under  loan  than  the  31  million  bushels 
put  under  during  1970/71.  Although  the  loan  activity 
period  is  still  young,  the  28  million  entered  through 
October  was  over  3  times  as  large  as  a  year  earlier.  Most 
of  the  sorghum  grain  going  under  loan  probably  will 
either  be  redeemed  or  resealed  at  the  end  of  the  loan 
maturity  period. 

OATS 

Supply  Again  Totals 
1.4  Billion  Bushels 

The  1971/72  oat  supply  is  estimated  at  1,400  million 
bushels,  practically  the  same  as  in  1970/71  and  nearly  a 


fifth  above  the  1965-69  average.  While  the  1971  crop 
was  about  24  million  bushels  less  than  in  1970  this  was 
offset  by  an  increase  in  carryover,  which  reached  a 
record  high  of  513  million  bushels. 

Much  of  the  reduction  in  this  year's  crop  was  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States.  Production  was  above  last 
year  in  the  Northern  Plains,  but  was  a  Uttle  smaller  in 
the  Lake  States.  These  areas  continue  to  hold  the  bulk 
of  the  oat  supply.  Two-thirds  of  the  1.1  billion  bushels 
in  stocks  on  October  1  were  held  in  5  States— Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  Nebraska. 

Use  May  About  Equal 
The  Crop 

Use  of  oats  in  recent  years  has  lagged  production, 
bringing  a  sharp  buildup  in  stocks.  Usage  this  season  may 
fall  a  little  below  the  1970/71  level  of  888  million 
bushels,  since  corn  will  be  more  competitive  with  oats 
during  the  remainder  of  the  oat  marketing  year.  Exports 
are  now  expected  to  exceed  the  18  million  bushels 
shipped  in  1970/71  as  a  result  of  the  recent  sale  of  21 
million  bushels  by  private  traders  to  Russia  from  CCC 
stocks.  Sale  of  CCC  oats  is  conditioned  on  the  exporter 
selling  and  shipping  equal  tonnages  of  corn  to  Russia. 
Total  use  of  oats  may  be  close  to  the  1971  crop, 
resulting  in  a  httle  if  any  further  buildup  in  stocks. 
During  July-September  oat  disappearnce  totaled  301 
million  bushels,  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 
Practically  all  of  this  was  for  domestic  use;  exports  were 
less  than  a  million  bushels. 

Higher  Yield  Offsets 
Smaller  Acreage 

Farmers  harvested  15.7  million  acres  of  oats  in  1971, 
down  16%  from  1970,  following  a  3-year  rise.  The 
decline  in  oat  acreage  brought  the  1971  total  to  the 
lowest  level  in  nearly  100  years.  Declining  demand  for 
oats,  along  with  greater  flexibility  in  planting  under  the 
1971  Feed  Grain  Program,  appears  to  be  largely  respon- 
sible. The  acreage  reduction  was  largely  offset  by  a  record 
yield  of  56.4  bushels  per  acre,  up  15%  from  1970.  The 
1971  crop  of  885  million  bushels  was  only  3%  below  last 
year's  crop. 

Prices  Down  Slightly 
From  Year  Ago 

Growers'  oat  prices  averaged  58  cents  per  bushel 
during  July-October,  slightly  below  that  period  of  last 
year  and  down  18%  from  the  1970/71  seasonal  high  last 
June.  Oat  prices  probably  will  advance  less  than 
seasonally  this  winter  and  spring,  since  they  will  be 
influenced  by  large  oat  supplies  and  the  bumper  corn 
crop. 

Oat  prices  have  dropped  much  less  than  corn  during 
the  past  year  and  oats  are  now  much  higher  in  relation 
to  corn  than  a  year  ago.  In  October  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  oats  (per  100  pounds)  was  102% 
of  corn,  compared  with  only  80%  in  October  1970. 
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Much  clieaper  corn  this  year  will  tend  to  limit  the 
demand  for  oats  and  also  will  tend  to  flatten  the  usual 
seasonal  rise  in  oat  prices. 

Less  Oats  Going 
Under  Loan 

Farmers  placed  61  million  bushels  of  1971  oats  under 
loan  through  October,  14  million  less  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1970.  The  smaller  crop  this  year  and  the  lower 
loan  rate  (reduced  from  63  cents  in  1970  to  54  cents  in 
1971)  are  the  major  factors  limiting  price  support 
activity.  Monthly  average  prices  received  by  farmers 
ranged  from  2  to  9  cents  above  the  1971  loan  rate 
during  July-October  this  year;  in  that  period  last  year 
they  were  2  cents  to  6  cents  below  the  loan. 

Government  stocks  of  oats  have  increased  sharply  in 
recent  years.  The  July  1,  1971,  carryover  of  513  million 
bushels  included  190  million  bushels  under  loan  and  169 
million  owned  by  CCC.  The  359  million  of  government 
stocks  was  the  largest  of  record  while  "free"  stocks 
totaling  154  million  were  the  smallest  in  more  than  20 
years.  On  October  1  government  stocks  had  increased  to 
406  million  bushels,  54  million  more  than  a  year  ago. 

BARLEY 

Use  Drops  In  First  Quarter 

Barley  usage  during  July-September  (first  quarter  of 
the  1971/72  season)  totaled  134  million  bushels,  29 
million  less  than  a  year  ago.  Most  of  the  drop  occurred 
in  exports,  which  fell  to  only  5  million  bushels 
compared  with  23  million  last  year.  Domestic  usage 
dropped  9%  to  128  million  bushels,  but  was  well  above 
that  of  earlier  years. 

The  barley  supply  for  1971/72  is  estimated  at  636 
million  bushels,  3%  less  than  last  year.  Usage  probably 
will  fall  some  15%  below  1970's  heavy  disappearance  of 
500  million  bushels,  meaning  a  fairly  sizable  increase  in 
carryover  on  July  1,  1972  (table  2).  Some  slippage  likely 
will  occur  in  feeding  of  barley  as  feeders  may  turn  more 
to  corn.  Barley  going  into  food  and  beverage  uses  slipped 
about  5  million  in  1970/71,  but  most  of  this  may  be 
recovered  in  1971/72. 

On  November  5  barley's  rather  dismal  export 
prospects  brightened  as  the  Department  announced  a 
substantial  sale  to  Russia.  Two  U.S.  exporting  firms  are 
handling  the  transaction  which  provides  for  cash 
payment  in  U.S.  dollars.  Committments  to  purchase 
from  CCC  totaled  39  million  bushels  through  November 
17.  The  sale  of  CCC  barley  is  conditioned  on  the 
exporter  selling  and  shipping  an  equal  tonnage  of  corn  to 
Russia.  Movement  of  the  grain  is  to  be  completed  by 
October  31, 1972. 

Despite  the  sizable  sales  to  Russia,  barley  exports  still 
probably  will  not  match  last  year's  relatively  high  level 
of  77  million  bushels.  However,  the  international  grain 
trade  door  has  been  opened  wider  for  U.S.  traders— but 
how   much   U.S.   feed  grains  will  move  through  is 


unknown  at  this  time.  Factors  that  may  limit  U.S.  barley 
exports,  despite  the  sale  to  USSR,  are: 

1.  Large  crops  in  grain  importing  countries  of  Western 
Europe. 

2.  More  Canadian  barley  available  for  export  (table  23). 

3.  A  larger  U.S.  corn  crop. 

Prices  Rise  After  Summer  Low 

After  dropping  to  their  seasonal  low  of  87  cents  a 
bushel  in  August,  farm  prices  of  barley  rose  to  94  cents 
in  October,  slightly  above  a  year  ago,  and  13  cents  above 
the  loan.  Despite  large  production  of  barley  and  other 
feed  grains,  barley's  overall  price  level  has  been  strong 
averaging  94  cents  a  bushel  during  July-October,  4  cents 
above  that  period  last  year.  The  October  price  of  barley 
on  a  pound-for-pound  basis  was  109%  of  corn,  compared 
with  81%  of  corn  a  year  ago  and  102%  for  the  October 
1965-69  average.  The  seasonal  rise  in  barley  prices  this 
year  likely  will  be  much  less  than  last  year  when  they 
rose  from  85  cents  in  August  1970  to  $1.15  in  June 
1971. 

Producers  Putting  More  Under  Loan 

All  1971  barley  is  eligible  for  the  loan  program.  And 
producers  are  responding  by  putting  more  barley  under 
loan.  Through  October  farmers  placed  67  million  bushels 
under  loan,  more  than  3  times  the  quantity  in  this 
period  last  year.  Barley  loans  totaled  28  million  bushels 
in  1970/71  (the  1970  crop)  and  52  million  in  1969/70 
(the  1969  crop).  Loans  may  approach  100  million 
bushels  this  season.  This  would  tighten  the  "free" 
supplies  and  help  maintain  strength  in  prices.  Most  of 
the  barley  placed  under  loan  this  season  probably  will  be 
redeemed  or  resealed,  with  CCC  getting  only  negligible 
quantities  at  the  end  of  the  regular  loan  period. 
Producers  have  the  option  of  extending  their  1968-71 
barley  loans  through  the  1972/73  storage  period. 

As  of  October  1  there  were  36  million  bushels  of 
barley  in  CCC's  uncommitted  inventory  and  92  million 
under  loan  and  reseal.  These  are  relatively  large 
quantities,  and  stepped-up  1971  crop  loan  activity  will 
keep  total  government  stocks  at  relatively  high  levels. 


1972  PROGRAM  PROVISIONS 

Program's  Basic  Goal 

The  1972  feed  grain  program,  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  October  18,  is  designed  to 
increase  farm  income  and  reduce  carryover  stocks. 
Because  of  the  bumper  1971  crop,  a  specific  objective  of 
the  program  is  to  reduce  1972  output  by  achieving  a 
feed  grain  set-aside  of  at  least  38  million  acres. This  would 
more  than  double  the  18.2  million  acres  taken  out  of 
feed  grain  production  in  1971. 
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Table    6. — Summary  of  provisions  of  the  1971  and  1972  Feed  Grain  Programs 


Item 


1971  Program 


Price 
support 

loan 


Set 
aside 
payment 


Guaranteed 
return  (on 
5  of  base) 


1972  Program 


Price 
support 
loan 


Set 
aside 
payment 


Guaranteed 
return  (on 
^  of  base) 


Price  Support 
Com,  bu. 

Grain  sorghum,  cwt. 
Oats,  bu. 
Barley,  bu. 


$1.05 
1.73 

.81 


Corn  and  Sorghums 
Difference  be- 
tween Oct  .-Feb. 
average  price  re- 
ceived and  the 
guaranteed  return. 


$1.35 
2.21 


$1.05 
1.79 
.5h 


Difference  be- 
tween average 
price  received 
during  Oct. -Feb. 
and  guaranteed 
return . 


$1.35 
2.29 
0 

1.10 


Production  eligible  for  loan 
and  payment 


Loan  on  total 
production 


Set^ aside  pay- 
ment on  produc- 
tion from  50J  of 
the  base.  Pay- 
ment made  if 
planted  to  feed 
grains,  some  other 
crop  or  left  idle. 


Loan  on  total 
production 


Set- aside  pay- 
ment on  produc- 
tion from  5C^  of 
the  base.  Pay- 
ment made  if 
planted  to  feed 
grains,  some  other 
crop  or  left  idle. 


Set- aside  Payments  1/ 


Corn,  per  bu. 

Grain  sorghum,  per  bu. 

Barley,  per  bu. 


Payment  applies  to  farm's  yield 
on  i  of  base. 


Minimum 
set- aside 
20^  of  base 

Not  in  set- aside  portion 


Payment  applies  to^ 
farm's  productiog 
on  4  of  base. 


Payments  applies  to 
farm's  production  on 
acreage  se1> aside. 


1st  Option:  '  2nd  Option:  3rd  Option:  3/ 
Minimum  set-  Add'l  set- aside  Add'l  set- aside 

aside  of  —       of  up  to—  of  up  to— 

2%  of  base  10^  of  base      5-10^  of  base 

hoi  52^  52^ 

3H  h9i  h9i 

32|^  h2i  2/ 


Yield  used  for  determination 
of  payments 


Based  on  yield  established  for 
the  farm  for  the  preceding  year 
with  necessary  adjustment  to 
be  fair  and  equatable.  


Based  on  yield  established  for 
the  farm  for  the  preceding  year 
with  necessary  adjustment  to  be 
fair  and  equatable.  


Acreage  set-aside 
Grains  included 
Base  period 


Corn  and  grain  sorghum 
1959  and  i960 


Corn,  grain  sorghum  and  barley 
1959  and  i960 


Acreage  to  be  set^aside 
Minimum 
Maximum 


Set- aside  20^  of  base. 


Ho  additional  set- aside  for  payment. 


Set-aside  2%  of  base. 

Two  additional  voluntary  set-aside  options; 

Another  5  or  10%  of 
base  for  corn  and 
sorghum  3/ 


(1) 

Up  to  \C$  of  base 
for  corn  and  sorghum; 
;up  to  20%  of  base 
for  barley.  


Limitation  on  acreage 
planted 


None  after  meeting  set- aside 
requirement  and  maintaining  conserving 
base. 


None  after  meeting  set-aside 
requirement  and  maintaining 
conserving  base.  


Crop  substitution  and 

maintenance  of  base  history 


Producers  with  feed  grain  base  and  wheat 
allotment  can  plant  wheat  or  feed  grains 
without  loss  of  history  and  receive  both 
wheat  certificates  and  feed  grain  pay- 
ments.   Must  meet  requirements  of  both 
programs  and  maintain  the  farm's  conserv- 
ing base.    Producers  participating  in 
program  must  plant  k%  or  more  of  their 
base  or  their  following  year's  base  will 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  under  planting- 
up  to  2(yj,  of  the  base.    If  no  feed  grains 
or  permitted  substitute  crops  are  planted 
for  3  consecutive  years  the  farm's  entire 
base  is  removed. 


Same  as  in  1971,  except  soybeans  are 
added  to  list  of  crops  which  can  be 
planted  without  loss  of  feed  grain 
base  or  wheat  allotment. 


Cropping  of  Se-U aside  acreage 


Guar,  sunflower,  sesame,  castor  beans, 
mustard  seed,  saff lower,  crambe  andplantago 
ovata  may  be  grown  after  $10  per  acre  re- 
duction in  se1>aside  payment.  Sweet  sor- 
ghum may  be  sown  for  grazing  except  in  5- 
month  restricted  period  with  no  reduction 
in  payment.   


Decision  will  be  announced  later. 


Small  farms- producers  with  25 
acres  or  less  of  feed  grains 


Ho  special  provision.    Unlike  I97O, produc- 
ers   receive  set-aside  payment  even  1^  no 
feed  grains  are  planted.  


No  special  provision.    Unlike  1970,  pro- 
ducers receive  set- aside  payment  even  if  no 
feed  grains  are  planted.  


1/    Payments  are  made  soon  after  July  1.    Payments  for  minimum  set-aside  are  preliminary;  if  final  set-aside  payment 
proves  to  be  less  than  the  preliminary  payment,  producers  will  not  be  asked  for  a  refund.    Payments  made  on  additionai 
set- aside  acreage  will  be  final  at  time  made.    2/  Barley  producers  can  make  additional  set-aside  of  up  to  2C^  of  base 
after  meeting  minimum  acreage- set- aside  requirements.    3/  Government  decides  in  mid-March  to  accept  or  reject  this  option. 
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Set-Aside  Contains 
Three  Options 

The  1972  program  raises  the  minimum  set-aside  to 
25%  of  the  base  from  20%  in  1971.  At  sign-up  time, 
beginning  January  17,  farmers  can  agree  to  set  aside  an 
additonal  acreage  up  to  10%  of  their  corn  or  grain 
sorghum  base  and  up  to  20%  of  their  barley  base.  Also, 
at  sign-up  time  farmers  can  offer  to  set  aside  still  another 
5  or  10%  of  their  corn  or  grain  sorghum  base.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  announce  by  mid-March 
whether  any  of  the  additional  5  or  10%  will  be  accepted. 
This  gives  the  government  some  flexibility  in  achieving 
the  program's  goal.  Participants  may  not  change  their 
options  after  the  end  of  the  program  sign-up  period, 
except  that  as  in  earlier  years,  they  may  withdraw  from 
the  program  entirely. 

Set -Aside  Payments  Increased 

Set -aside  payments  for  the  25%  set-aside  are  boosted 
to  40  cents  a  bushel  for  corn  (they  were  32  cents  in 
1971),  and  to  38  cents  a  bushel  for  grain  sorghum  (29 
cents  in  1971).  Barley  payments  are  set  at  32  cents  a 
bushel.  In  1971,  barley  was  not  in  the  set-aside  portion 
of  the  program.  Payments  are  made  on  the  established 
farm  yield  times  one-half  of  the  corn,  grain  sorghum  or 
barley  base  acreage. 

For  voluntary  additonal  set-aside  acreage, 
participants  will  earn  52  cents  a  bushel  for  corn,  49 
cents  for  sorghum  and  42  cents  for  barley— on  the  farm's 
established  yield  for  each  grain  times  the  additional 
voluntary  acreage  set  aside.  Payments  on  any  acreage 
accepted  under  the  third  option  will  be  the  same  as  for 
the  second  option.  Preliminary  payments  under  accepted 
options  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  July  1. 

Loan  Rates 

The  1972  loan  rate  for  corn  will  be  $1.08  a  bushel. 
No.  2  basis,  same  as  in  1971.  This  is  about  equal  to 
$1.05  a  bushel  for  corn  of  average  quality,  also 
unchanged.  The  sorghum  loan  of  $1.79  a  cwt.  ($1.73  in 
1971)  and  barley  loan  of  86  cents  a  bushel  (81  cents  in 
1971)  each  figure  out  at  95%  of  the  corn  loan  for  each 
grain  on  a  pound-for-pound  basis.  The  oat  loan  of  54 
cents  is  unchanged,  being  90%  of  the  corn  loan.  The 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  emphasized  feeding  value 
relative  to  corn  in  setting  loan  rates  for  other  feed  grains. 

Guaranteed  Return 

Participants  in  the  1972  program  will  again  be 
guaranteed  a  national  average  return  on  production  of 
one-half  of  their  base  acreage.  For  corn,  the  guarantee  is 
$1.35  a  bushel,  the  same  as  in  1971;  grain  sorghum 
$2.29  a  cwt.,  up  8  cents;  barley  $1.10  a  bushel 
compared  with  only  an  81  cent  loan  in  1971.  All  feed 
grain  production  on  participating  farms  is  eligible  for 
loan,  and,  all  oat  production  is  eligible  for  price  support 
loans. 


This  is  how  the  guaranteed  return  works:  Final 
set-aside  payments  are  figured  on  the  difference  between 
the  October-February  national  average  farm  price  and 
the  guaranteed  return  on  production  from  one-half  the 
feed  grain  base.  A  payment  in  addition  to  the  40  cents 
for  corn,  would  be  made  if  the  national  farm  price  of 
corn  should  average  below  95  cents  a  bushel  during 
October  1972-February  1973.  To  illustrate,  should  the 
price  of  corn  be  depressed  to  90  cents  a  bushel,  in 
addition  to  the  preliminary  payment  of  40  cents  a 
bushel,  a  final  payment  of  5  cents  on  production  from 
one-half  of  the  base  would  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
after  March  1,  1973.  If  the  October- February  farm  price 
of  corn  averages  above  95  cents  a  bushel,  participants 
would  still  retain  the  full  40  cents  a  bushel  even  though 
the  return  per  unit  exceeds  the  guaranteed  $1.35. 

Soybeans  Designated  As 
A  Substitute  Crop 

Crop  substitutions  in  the  1972  program  are  virtually 
the  same  as  in  1971,  except  for  one  important  change. 
After  meeting  set-aside  and  conserving  base 
requirements,  farmers  may  plant  soybeans  instead  of 
feed  grains  or  wheat  on  the  remaining  acreage  without 
losing  feed  grain  base  or  wheat  alloment  history.  Final 
provisions  of  the  1971  program  applied  only  to 
cross-substitution  between  feed  grains  and  wheat. 

Cropping  Of  Set-Aside  Acreage 

Announcement  of  uses  that  can  be  made  of  set-aside 
land  will  be  made  later. 

Other  Provisions 

As  in  the  1971  program,  producers  may  participate  in 
the  1972  feed  grain  program  on  any  or  all  farms  that 
they  have  an  interest  in.  The  Act  of  1970  limits  feed 
grain  payments  to  any  person  to  $55,000.  The  payment 
limitation  does  not  apply  to  loans  or  sales  of  eligible 
feed  grains  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Other  Policy  Actions 

Earlier,  the  Department  announced  that  in  order  to 
promote  more  orderly  marketings  of  the  big  1971  crop, 
farmers  have  been  given  the  option  of  extending  their 
loans  on  farm-stored  feed  grains  and  wheat  beyond  their 
required  maturity  dates.  Loans  on  1969,  1970,  and  1971 
crops  of  corn  stored  on  farms  were  extended  to  May  31, 
1973.  Farm-stored  loans  are  extended  through  the 
1972/73  storage  period  on  1967  through  1971  wheat, 
barley,  and  oat  crops,  and  1969,  1970,  and  1971  grain 
sorghum  crops.  Because  of  the  limited  supply  of 
soybeans  for  the  1971/72  marketing  season  and 
relatively  strong  prospective  prices,  there  will  be  no 
reseal  program  for  1971— crop  soybeans.  The  national 
loan  level  for  1972-crop  soybeans  will  be  $2.25  per 
bushel  (No.  1  grade),  unchanged  from  1971. 
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TOTAL  FEED  CONCENTRATES 

Return  To  Heavy  Feeding  Rates 

Large  supplies  and  low  prices  coupled  with  improved 
feed  demand  likely  will  increase  feeding  of  all 
concentrates  in  1971/72  to  around  187  million  tons. 
This  would  be  7  or  8  million  more  than  in  1970/71, 
resuming  the  upward  trend  in  concentrate  feeding. 

All  the  increase  in  feeding  will  come  about  through 
heavier  feeding  rates  generated  by  improved  livestock 
and  poultry  feed-price  ratios.  After  dropping  fairly 
sharply  in  1970/71,  the  feeding  rate  for  all  concentrates 
probably  will  increase  to  around  the  high  1969/70  level 
of  1.57  tons  of  concentrates  per  animal  unit. 


Livestock  and  poultry  feed-price  ratios 


Ratio' 

Year  beginning  October 

1966-70 
average 

1969 

1970 

1971 
forecast' 

Hog/corn  

Beef /corn  

Milk/feed  

Broiler/feed  

Egg/feed   

%  increase 
over  1970 

18.2           20.8           12.8  35-50 
21.8           23.6           22.2  20-30 
1.66           1.75           1.69  10-15 
3.1             3.0             2.8  10-15 
8.8             9.9             7.3  15-20 
4.8              5.2              4.5  6-10 

'  Based  on  U.S.  prices  except  beef/corn  which  are  at  Omaha. 
^November  1971  indications. 


Unfavorable  feed-price  ratios— especially  hogs  and 
poultry— reduced  the  1970/71  feeding  rate  some  4% 
from  1969/70.  This  meant  a  potential  7  million  tons  of 
feed  concentrates  were  kept  out  of  the  feed  trough, 
mainly  because  of  tight  supplies  and  higher  feed  costs. 
As  a  result,  rates  of  livestock  expansion  were  curtailed  or 
production  was  reduced.  Some  further  adjustment  is  still 
in  progress.  These  adjustments  will  have  a  bearing  on 
animal  numbers  and  feeding  in  1971/72. 

Late  October  indications  placed  grain  consuming 
animals  for  1971/72  at  llS'i  million  units,  little 
changed  from  prospects  of  last  summer  and  virtually  the 
same  as  in  1970/71.  GCAU's  in  1970/71  increased  3% 


Grain  Consuming  Animal  Units' 


1969/70 

1970/71^ 

1971/72^ 

Million 

Million 

Million 

units 

units 

units 

13.7 

13.6 

13.4 

Cattle  on  feed  

25.8 

25.0 

27.0 

Other  cattle   

6.7 

6.9 

7.1 

35.7 

39.2 

37.0 

31.5 

32.1 

32.2 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

Total  

115.3 

118.6 

118.5 

'  Livestock  and  poultry  fed  during  the  October-September 
feeding  year  weighted  by  relative  consumption  of  grain  and 
other  concentrates;  1  unit  is  equivalent  to  1  milk  cow. 
'  Preliminary .  '  Forecast  based  on  November  1971  indications. 


from  1969/70.  This  was  somewhat  above  a  normal  gain 
of  1-2%  yearly. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  concentrate  feeding  in 
1971/72  will  be  in  feed  grains.  Wheat  feeding  in 
October-September  1971/72  may  fall  fairly  sharply  from 
the  high  7-7V2  million-ton  levels  of  the  past  2 
years— perhaps  down  to  around  5  million  tons  (170 
million  bushels).  Huge  supplies  of  feed 
grains-particularly  corn— are  available  at  lower  relative 
prices  than  usual  which  will  likely  mean  less  wheat 
feeding. 

Byproduct  feeds  available  for  feeding  likely  will  make 
some  gain  in  1971/72,  but  probably  will  not  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  in  grain  concentrate  feeding. 


HIGH-PROTEIN  FEEDS 

Heavier  Grain  Feeding  To 
Strengthen  Protein  Demand 

The  demand  for  high-protein  feeds  in  1971/72  will  be 
strengthened  by  more  favorable  livestock-feed  price 
ratios  and  prospects  for  an  expansion  in  feeding  of  grains 
and  other  concentrates.  Assuming  the  feeding  rate 
returns  to  the  1969/70  level,  about  187  million  tons  of 
all  feed  concentrates  will  be  required  in  1971/72  for  the 
projected  number  of  livestock  to  be  fed.  An  increase  of 
nearly  a  million  tons  of  high-protein  feed  would  be 
needed  to  match  this  expansion  in  total  grains  and  other 
concentrates  if  there  is  continuation  of  the  long-term 
relationship  between  protein  feeds  and  total 
concentrates.  Limited  supplies  probably  will  not  permit 
this  much  expansion  in  protein  feeding.  An  increase  of 
around  0.6  million  tons  appears  more  likely,  up  to 
around  20.7  million,  coming  principally  from  oilseed 
meals  and  fish  meal.  This  suggests  that  protein  feeding  in 
1971/72  will  fall  a  little  below  the  average  relationships 
to  all  concentrates  fed. 

Close  Relationship  Between  Protein 
And  All  Concentrates  Fed 

During  1950-69,  consumption  of  all  feed 
concentrates  was  closely  related  to  the  consumption  of 
high -protein  feeds.  Both  have  trended  generally  upward 
with  increases  in  protein  feeds  keeping  pace  with  the 
growing  consumption  of  feed  grains  and  other  lower 
protein  feed  ingredients.  This  relationship  has  been 
especially  close  in  the  last  10  years  as  producers  have 
increasingly  worked  toward  balanced  rations.  Even  in 
1969/70  and  1970/71  when  sharp  changes  occurred  in 
prices  of  feed  grains  and  high-protein  feeds,  protein 
feeds  held  closely  to  the  long-term  association  with  all 
feed  concentrates. 

The  association  between  protein  feeds  fed  and  total 
concentrates  is  shown  statistically  and  graphically  on 
pages  17  and  18.  The  regression  equation  for  protein 
feeds  and  total  feed  concentrates  for  1950-69  is  HPF 
(protein  feeds  fed)=3.76  (million  tons)+.133  TFC  (total 
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Table   7  . — Feed  concentrate  balance,  niimber  of  animal  tmits,  and  feed 
per  unit,  average  1965-69,  annual  I966-7I 


Year 

beginning  1/ 

Item 

1965-69: 
average : 

1966 

1967  ; 

1968 

:  1969 

:  1970 
:  2/ 

:  1971 
:  3/ 

SupTJly 

Carryover- beginning  of  year  1/ 

h6.5 

1+2. 1 

Million  tons 
37.1         U8.3  50.0 

1+8.1+ 

33.1 

Production  of  feed  grains: 
Corn 

Sorghum  grain 

Oats 

Barley 

122.9 
20.3 
lU.l 
9.6 

115.3 
20.0 
12.8 
9.5 

133.3 
21.2 
12.6 
8.9 

123,0 
20,7 
15.0 
10.2 

128,3 
20.9 
15.2 

10.2 

115.1 
19.5 
1I+.5 
9.9 

155.5 
2I+.9 
ll+.l 
11.3 

Total  production 

166.9 

157.6 

176.0 

168,9 

171+.6 

159.0 

205 .8 

Imports  of  feed  grains 
Wheat  and  rye  fed 
Byproduct  feeds  fed 

.3 

32,2 

.3 
3.9 
31.2 

.3 

1+.6 
31.1 

.3 
5.5 
32.9 

.1+ 
7.0 
31+.7 

.1+ 
7.1+ 
3I+.6 

.3 

5.5 
35.3 

Total  supply  of  all 
concentrates 

250,8 

235.1 

2lt9.1 

255.9 

266.7 

2I+9.8 

280.0 

Utilization  (October- September) 
Concentrates  fed  h/ 
Corn 

Sorgh\jm  grain 

Oats 

Barley 

Wheat  and  rye 
Oilseed  meals 
Animal  protein  feeds 
Grain  protein  feeds 
Other  byproduct  feeds 

96.6 
16,7 
11.6 
5.1+ 
I+.9 
13.7 
3.5 
2.3 
12.7 

91.8 
16,8 
11.7 
5.3 
3.9 
13.0 
3.6 
2,3 
12.3 

95.5 
1I+.9 
10.8 

1+.9 
1+.6 

12.6 
3.8 
2.3 

12.1+ 

98,6 

17.1+ 

12.0 
5.8 
5.5 

lU.o 
3.5 
2.3 

103.1+ 
18.3 
11.6 

6.3 
7.0 
15.8 
3.2 
2.1+ 

99.0 
19.6 
12.3 
6.6 
7.1+ 
15.7 
3.2 
2.1+ 

13.3 

108.3 
19.9 
12.1 
5.9 
5.5 
16.1 
3.1+ 
2.1+ 
13.1+ 

Total  concentrates  fed 
Feed  grains 

Food,  industry  and  seed 
Exports 

167.  u 

15.7 
22.8 

160.7 

15.3 
21.9 

161,8 

15.8 
23.0 

172,2 

16.1 
18.3 

181.3 

16.3 
21.7 

179.5 

16.3 
20.1 

187.0 

16.7 
19.5 

Total  utilization 

205.9 

197.9 

200.6 

206.6 

219.3 

215.9 

223.2 

Utilization  ad.iusted  to  marketing 
year  5/ 

205.6 

198.0 

200.8 

205.9 

218.3 

216.8 

223.0 

Carryover- end  of  year 

1+5.2 

37.1 

1+8.3 

50,0 

U8.1+ 

33.1 

57.0 

Grain- consuming  animal 
\mits  (Mil, ) 

111.7 

111.5 

111.5 

lll+.O 

6/115.3 

6/118.6 

6/118.5 

Supply  of  all  concentrates  per 
animal  unit  (Tons) 

2.2U 

2, 11 

2.23 

2.21+ 

2.31 

d  .  11 

2.30 

All  concentrates  fed  per 
animal  unit  (Tons) 

1.50 

I.I1I+ 

1.1+5 

1.51 

1.57 

1.51 

1.58 

1/  Corn  and  sorghum  grain  October  1;  oats  and  barley  July  1. 
2/  Preliminary. 

_3/  Preliminary;  estimates  based  on  indications  in  November  1971. 
hi  Total  quantities  fed,  including  domestically  produced  and  imported  grains  and 
byproduct  feeds. 

5/  Oats  and  barley  July- June;  other  grains  and  concentrates  October- September. 
6/  Revised  on  the  basis  of  regrouping  dairy  and  beef  cattle  numbers  for  1970 
and  1971  in  the  January  1,  1971  inventory  report. 
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HIGH  PROTEINS  AS  RELATED  TO  ALL  CONCENTRATES  FED 


feed  concentrates),  with  an  of  .956  and  a  standard 
error  of  .591.  The  closeness  of  the  association  is 
enhanced  some  by  the  fact  that  protein  feed  makes  up  a 
part  of  the  total  concentrates  fed.  However,  when  only 
the  lower  protein  feed  concentrates  are  used  in  the 
correlation  (excluding  high-protein  feeds),  the  regression 
equation  is  changed  a  little  and  the  r'  reduced  slightly  to 
.944  (table  9).  The  correlation  also  is  computed  between 
high-protein  feeds  and  feed  grains  fed.  The  association  is 
still  high  (r=.934)  although  lower  than  for  total  feed 
concentrates. 

The  association  between  corn  and  soybean  meal  also 
was  computed,  since  these  feeds  make  up  a  major  part  of 
the  feed  grain  and  protein  ingredients  in  rations.  The  r' 
was  reduced  to  .899  and  the  standard  error  increased  to 
.774.  The  regression  equation  was  SM  (soybean  meal 
fed)=-5.95  (million  tons)+.178C  (corn  fed).  Substitution 
within  the  high-protein  feed  group,  and  between  corn, 
sorghums,  and  wheat  for  feed,  contribute  to  the  lower 
correlation  for  corn  and  soybean  meal  alone. 

Tigiit  Soybean  Supply  Limits  Gain 
In  Soybean  Meal  Feeding 

As  more  grain  concentrates  will  be  fed,  demand  for 
protein  feed  will  continue  strong  during  the  1971/72 
feeding  season.  However,  because  of  the  tight  supplies  of 
soybeans,  more  of  the  prospective  increase  in  protein 
feed  requirements  will  be  filled  by  other  protein  feeds, 


such  as  other  oilseed  meals  and  fish  meal.  Production  of 
soybean  meal  in  1971/72  is  estimated  at  17.8  million 
tons,  down  a  shade  from  last  year's  high  level  of  18 
million.  Supplies  available  for  feeding  are  forecast  at 
13.6  million  tons,  little  different  from  last  year's  13.5 
million.  With  a  cutback  in  hog  and  egg  production, 
soybean  meal  feeding  is  somewhat  on  the  sluggish  side. 
But  with  feed-price  ratios  rising,  some  improvement  in 
feed  demand  by  late  winter  or  spring  is  anticipated. 
Realization  of  estimates  of  production  and  domestic 
feeding  would  mean  some  drop  in  soybean  meal  exports 
from  last  year's  big  movement  of  4.6  million  tons. 

Strong  Soybean  Meal  Prices  Seen 

Relatively  high  prices  of  soybeans,  coupled  with 
strong  demand  for  protein  feed  in  1971/72,  point  to 
soybean  meal  prices  averaging  a  little  above  1970/71's 
level  of  $78  per  ton  (Decatur  basis).  Prices  have  been 
fairly  stable  since  summer  and  in  mid-November  they 
were  running  around  $72  a  ton,  off  about  $5  from  a 
year  ago.  These  lower  prices  probably  are  largely  due  to 
dock  tie-ups  backing  meal  up  in  ports  waiting 
transportation  overseas.  When  the  dock  strike  ends  and 
marketing  channels  become  orderly  again  some  price 
increases  may  occur.  Also,  as  grain  concentrate  feeding 
steps  up,  particularly  in  the  second  half  of  the  feeding 
season,  so  will  demand  for  protein  feed. 
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Table    8. — Higtr  protein  and  lower  protein  feeds  fed 
to  livestock  and  poultry,  1950- 70 


Year 

Lower  : 

begin- 

:   High- protein  : 

Total  feed  : 

protein  : 

Feed 

ning 

:      feeds    1/  ; 

concentrates  : 

feed  concen-  . 

grains 

Oct. 

trates  2/  : 

Million 

tons 

1950 

:  11.3 

121.7 

108.4 

96.2 

1951 

:  11.7 

12^.1 

110.7 

98.0 

1952 

:  11.5 

114. 0 

T  r\r\  c\ 

100.9 

00.0 

1953 

:         11.  D 

lib .  5 

103.2 

90.7 

I95U 

:  11.6 

116 .2 

103.2 

90.9 

1955 

:  12.6 

122.3 

108.3 

96.0 

1956 

13.2 

119.0 

105.2 

93.5 

1957 

13.0 

129.0 

113.9 

101.5 

1958 

15.1 

139.5 

123.1 

110.5 

1959 

:  1^.7 

lUi+.7 

128.7 

i960 

15.5 

149.  0 

133.0 

120.0 

1961 

16.2 

151.8 

13^.3 

120.8 

1962 

16.6 

150.3 

132.  U 

119.2 

1963 

16.5 

148.3 

130.6 

116.4 

1964 

16.5 

1^5.3 

127.5 

111.6 

1965 

17.5 

161.0 

li+2.1 

126.3 

1966 

17.8 

160.7 

lJ+1.9 

125.6 

1967 

17.8 

161.8 

1U3.1 

126.1 

1968 

18.8 

172.2 

152.  if 

133.8 

1969  : 

20.1 

181.3 

159.9 

139.6 

1970  3/' 

20.1 

179.5 

158.? 

137.5 

1/  Soybean  meal  equivalent.  2/  Feed  grains,  wheat,  rye  and  lov/er  protein  by- 
product feeds.    3/  Pi'eliininary. 


Table  9  . — High-protein  feed  as  related  to  total  feed 
concentrates  and  feed  grains  fed  l/ 


Regression  : 
equation  : 

r2  ; 

Standard 
error 

Total  feed 

concentrates 

HPF 

=  -3.76+.I33TFC 

.956 

.591 

Feed  grains  plus  lov/er  protein 

byproduct  feeds 

HPF 

-  -3.8O+.I5OLPF 

.66li 

Feed  grains 

HPF 

=  -3.68+.I68FG 

.93^ 

.719 

1/  Correlations  are  based  on  million  ton;^  of  high-protein  feed;,  (ooybean 
meal  equivalent)  and  feed  concentrates  fed  to  livestock  and  poultry  during 
1950-69. 
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Table    10 — High- protein  feed:     Quantity  available, for  feeding  and  high 
urotein  feed- consuming  animal  \mits,   average  I965-69 
annual  I962-7I 


Year 
beginning 
October 

Quantity  available  for 
protein  sovbean 

feeding  (in  terms 
meal  eouivalent) 

:    High-protein  : 

Per 
animal 
unit 

Oilseed 
meal 

■        Animal  ' 
protein 

Grain  \ 
protein  [ 

1 0  -  H.  I- 

:        animal  : 
;        units  ; 

Million 

Pounds 

Average 

276 

1965-69 

1  7.  ?6l4. 
-1-0  j^^** 

3,83U 

1,278 

18,376 

133.3 

1962 

XX 

3,5't3 

1,069 

16,588 

125.0 

265 

1963 

11,656 

3,753 

1,136 

16,5^+5 

125.8 

263 

196k 

3,557 

1,181 

16,5^+2 

125.8 

263 

1965 

12,689 

3,577 

1,238 

17,50U 

128.3 

273 

1966 

12,561 

3,950 

1,250 

17,761 

133.0 

267 

1967 

12,2^0 

1*,290 

1,283 

17,813 

131.8 

270 

1968 

13,520 

3,868 

1,298 

18,686 

13^+.  7 

277 

1969 

15,311 

3,h67 

1,320 

20,118 

3/138.1* 

291 

1970  1  / 

15,210 

3,535 

1,320 

20,065 

3/1U2.3 

282 

1971  2/ 

15 ,600 

3,750 

1,350 

20,700 

3/11*2.9 

290 

1'  Preliminary.  2/  Based  on  November  1971  indications.  3/  Revised  on  the  basis  of  regrouping  dairy 
and  beef  cattle  nxambers  for  1970  and  1971  in  January  1,  1971  inventory  report. 


Table  11 .--Oilseed  meal:     Supply  and  utilization.  United  States,  I969/7O,  I97O/7I 

and  1971/72 


Year 

SuDPlv 

Utilization 

begin- 
ning 
October 

Stocks 
(Oct.  1)  1/ 

Production  : 

Imports 

:  Total 

'Domestic  use 
;     (feed)  2/ 

:      Exports  : 

Total 

1969 
Soybean 
Cottonseed 
Linseed 
Peanut 
Copra 

157 
65 
8 
2 

1 

17,597 
1,786 
273 
121 
82 

1 

2 

1.000  tons 

17,751* 
1,852 
283 
123 
83 

13,582 
1,79k 
182 
122 

83_ 

l+,035 
19 
81* 

17,617 

1,813 

266 
122 
83 

Total 

233 

19,859 

3 

20,095 

15,763 

1*,138 

19,901 

1970  3  / 
Soybeans 
Cottonseed 
Linseed 
Peanut 
Copra 

137 
39 
17 
1 

18,027 
1,762 
35h 
177 
99 

0 
2 

18,161+ 

1,801 
373 
178 
99 

13,1*60 
1,692 
258 
173 
99 

l+,559 
27 
110 

18,019 

1,719 
368 

173 
99 

Total 

19k 

20,1+19 

2 

20,615 

15,682 

l*,696 

20,378 

1971  ii/ 
Soybean 
Cottonseed 
Linseed 
Peanut 
Copra 

82 

5/ 
5 

17,750 
1,900 
1+25 
200 
100 

17,895 
1,982 
1*25 
205 
100 

13,600 
1,900 
300 
200 
100 

Total 

232 

20,375 

20,607 

16,100 

1/  Stocks  at   -processors'  plants.    2/  Includes  quantities  of  soybean  meal  used  for  industrial  purposes 
and  cottonseed  meal  used  for  fertilizer  on  farms  of  cotton  growers,    ^/  Preliminary,     k/  Based  on  indica- 
tions in  November  1971,  except  for  stocks  which  are  preliminary.    5/  Not  reported. 
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Table  12.  —  Processed  feeds:    Estimated  use  for  feed 
average  I965-69,  annual  1966-7I  1/ 


Feed 


Year  beginning  October 


Av. 

•65-69 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 
2/ 


1971 

3/ 


1,000  tons 


HIGH- PROTEIN 
Oilseed  meal 
Soybean 
Cottonseed 
Linseed 
Peanut 
Copra 

Total 
Animal  proteins 

Tankage  and  meat  meal 
Fish  meal  and  solubles 
Commercial  dried  milk 

products 
Noncommercial  milk  products 

Total 
Grain  protein  feeds 
Gluten  feed  and  meal 
Brewers '  dried  grains 
Distillers'  dried  grains 

Total 


OTHER 


11,391 
1,932 
219 
122 
lOU 


10,820    10,753    11,525    13,582    13,i*60  13,600 
1,755     1,^2     2,086     1,79^     l'^92  1,900 


2I+8 
115 


183 
133 
J=12 


197 
135 
111 


182 

122 


258 
173 

n. 


2,02k 
787 

2U9 
U03 


255 

k25 


250 
i+00 


235 
J8l 


230 
3^ 


260 
330. 


1,522 

331 
h32 


l,kd6 

32k 
h25 


l,5lit 
336 


1,550 
333 
^37 


l,57i^ 
360 
1^28 


1,612 
361 
382_ 


Total 


Grand  total 


12, 66i| 


32,180 


12,32U 
31,162 


12,3^2 
31,081 


13,089 
32,939 


13,363- 
3h,6k5 


13,312 
3^^,583 


-,900 
300 
200 
100 


104  90  119  111  ii3  99  100 

13,768      13,028    12,650    lU,05i^    15,763    15,682  16,100 


2,068      2,059      2,021      2,0li+     2,039  2,050 
827      1,083         835         563         605  750 


275 
300 


3,kS3      3,575     3,792     3,1+76     3,157     3,23U  3,375 


1,650 
375 
JiQQ 


2,285       2,235     2,297     2,320     2,362     2,355  2,U25 


Wheat  millfeeds 

k,h93 

h,h90 

k,kb9 

i+,633 

i+,515 
U36 

i+,550 

Rice  millfeeds 

UG\ 

1+51 

hl6 

h9k 

U90 

U50 

Dried  and  molasses  beet  pulp 

,  1,307 

1,129 

1,130 

1,523 
1,662 

1,600 

1,550 

1,550 

Alfalfa  meal 

1,602 

1,599 

1,550 

1,5^5 

1,591 

1,600 

Fats  and  oils 

U97 

if86 

I196 

531 

5i+5 

570 

600 

Molasses,  inedible 

3,156 

3,060 

3,100 

3,310 

3,^50 

3,550 

3,550 

Miscellaneous  byproducts 

1,100 

feeds  h/ 

1,100 

1,100 

1,100 

1,100 

1.100 

1,100 

13,  i+00 

35,300 


1/  Adjusted  for  stocks,  production,  foreign  trade  and  nonfeed  uses  where  applicable. 
2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Based  on  November  indications. 

k/  Allowance  for  hominy  feed,  oat  millfeeds  and  screenings. 
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Potential  For  More  Cottonseed 
Meal  In  1971/72 

Crushing  about  4.1  million  tons  of  the  1971 
cottonseed  crop  would  produce  around  1.9  million  tons 
of  meal,  or  8%  more  than  in  1970/71.  Unknowns 
regarding  cottonseed  exports  and  the  schedule  of  mill 
crushing  rates  make  the  final  outcome  of  cottonseed 
meal  production  rather  uncertain  during  1971/72.  But 
there  seems  to  be  good  potential  for  a  moderate  increase 
in  cottonseed  meal  production  in  view  of  larger  seed 
supplies  and  strong  feed  demand. 

Prices  of  cottonseed  meal  have  dropped  sharply  since 
last  summer.  Meal  at  Memphis  averaged  $66.50  per  ton 
in  mid-November,  about  $11  below  a  year  ago.  Prices 
probably  will  rise  seasonally  from  November  levels  and 
for  the  feeding  year  may  average  near  the  $73  level  of 
1970/71.  Although  more  cattle  are  on  feed  in  the 
Southwest,  cottonseed  meal  has  to  compete  with  urea. 
Winter  weather  plays  an  important  role  in  cottonseed 
meal  feeding.  Severe  winters  mean  exceptionally  strong 
demand  for  cottonseed  meal,  while  mild  winters  mean 
sluggish  feed  demand. 

Fishmeal  Supplies  May  Make 
Sizable  Gain 

Fishmeal  supplies  (domestic  production  and  imports) 
made  a  moderate  gain  of  some  38,000  tons  in  1970/71. 
All  of  the  supply  increase  was  in  domestic  production, 
which  rose  to  351,000  tons.  Imports  totaled  254,000, 
virtually  the  same  as  the  year  before.  One  significant 
aspect  about  the  import  picture  was  the  63,000  tons  of 
fishmeal  imported  in  September  1971,  the  largest 
monthly  import  in  32  months.  Some  of  these  shipments 
probably  were  in  anticipation  of  the  dock  strike,  which 
began  October  1.  However,  much  of  the  increase  may 
have  been  due  to  anticipation  of  potentially  strong 
protein  feed  demand  in  the  coming  months.  The  heavy 
imports  came  at  a  time  when  supplies  from  domestic 
sources  are  seasonally  high.  About  42,000  tons  (66%)  of 
•the  imports  in  September  came  from  Peru  and  is  part  of 
165,000  short  tons  recently  contracted  for  by  U.S. 
importers.  Fulfillment  of  the  contract  is  conditioned  on 
Peru's  ability  to  furnish  the  meal  in  the  form  and  time 
specified. 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  domestic  production  of 
fishmeal  since  many  physical,  biological,  and 
institutional  factors  go  into  determining  a  season's  fish 
catch.  But,  domestic  production  of  fishmeal  has 
consistently  moved  upward  since  declining  to  a  low  of 
255,000  tons  in  the  1966/67  feeding  year.  Production  in 
1970/71  represented  the  largest  year-to-year  increase  in 
some  13  years.  If  only  a  modest  increase  in  production 
occurs  next  summer  plus  a  sizable  gain  in  imports, 
1971/72  supplies  could  reach  750,000  tons,  up  about 
150,000  tons  from  1970/71. 

Fishmeal  prices  (East  Coast  basis)  were  being  quoted 
at  around  $156  per  ton  in  November,  off  substantially 
from  the  $190  of  a  year  ago.  Fishmeal  prices  were  about 


2.1  times  soybean  meal;  about  2  to  1  is  considered  a 
typical  relationship  between  these  protein  feeds.  A  year 
ago,  fishmeal  prices  were  about  2.5  times  soybean  meal. 

HAY 

Largest  Supply  Ever 

FoUowing  variable  patterns  of  cool  dry  weather  in 
the  East  and  drought  in  the  Southwest  during  spring  and 
early  summer,  growing  conditions  turned  out  quite 
favorably  for  hay  production  during  August  and 
September.  As  a  result,  the  crop  was  raised  from  a 
potential  128  million  tons  on  August  1  to  a  record  131 
million  tons  on  November  1.  Adding  stocks  of  old  hay 
carried  over  last  May  1  gives  a  1971/72  supply  of  153'-4 
million  tons,  1%  above  last  year  and  l£irgest  ever. 

Hay  production  is  above  or  near  year-ago  levels  in  all 
areas  of  the  country  except  the  East  North  Central 
region.  In  these  States  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin)  production  will  be  around  700,000  tons 
below  the  1970  crop  of  22.4  million  tons,  due  to  less 
acreage  and  lower  yields  in  Illinois  and  Michigan. 

Roughage-consuming  livestock,  estimated  at  98 
million  units  for  1971/72,  are  up  1%  from  last  year. 
Thus  the  larger  supply  will  only  maintain  supply  per 
animal  unit  at  1.57  tons,  near  the  level  of  recent  years.  If 
disappearance  per  animal  holds  near  the  1.35  tons  of  the 
past  3  years,  hay  disappearance  in  1971/72  would  total 
about  132  million  tons.  This  would  be  around  a  million 
more  than  production— 2  million  more  than  disappear- 
ance in  1970/71,  and  leave  a  carryover  next  May  1 
around  21-22  million  tons,  which  would  be  about 
average. 

Hay  disappearance  per  animal  unit  has  been  trending 
upward.  And  with  tight  supplies  and  high  costs  of  grain 
concentrates  in  1970/71  feeding  rates  for  all  roughage 
presumably  rose.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  hay,  as 
disappearance  of  1.34  tons  per  unit  was  virtually  the 
same  as  in  1969/70. 

Prices  $1 .00  Above  Last  Year 

Although  tight  feed  grain  supplies  in  1970/71 
seemingly  had  little  effect  on  hay  feeding  rates,  prices 
were  the  highest  since  1952.  Typically,  hay  prices 
received  by  farmers  hover  between  $23  and  $25  per  ton 
and  generally  make  a  seasonal  rise  of  around  $3  from 
July  to  February.  In  May-April  1970/71,  prices  rose 
from  $22  per  ton  in  July  to  a  seasonal  high  of  $26  in  the 
spring  of  1971.  Prices  in  October  1971  averaged  $25  per 
ton,  a  dollar  more  than  last  year  and  up  about  the  same 
amount  from  the  low  in  July.  Unless  winter  is  quite 
severe,  prices  probably  will  continue  their  normal 
seasonal  rise  this  fall  and  winter,  probably  averaging 
about  $26  for  the  year. 
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Table  13. — Hay:    Acreage,  supply  and  disappearance  per  animal  unit,  United 
States,  average  1965-69,  annual  I963-71 


Acreage 
harvested 


Yield  per 
harvested 
acre 


Roughage 

;  Supply 

Produc - 

[Carryover 

Total 

Disap- 

[consuming 

per 

tion 

;  j^y  1  ; 

supply 

[pearance 

animal 

animal 

]  units  • 

vmit 

Disap- 
pearance 

per 
animal 
unit 


Mil. 

acres 

6k. ^ 

66 
67 
67 
65 
6k 
62 
62 
63 
63 


Tons 


Mil.  tons 


Million 


5 

1 

9k 

125.2 

22.1 

l'+7.3 

123.7 

9k.k 

k 

1 

.77 

117-5 

23.1 

lko.6 

120.8 

96.0 

k 

1 

.76 

118.8 

19.8 

138.6 

122.0 

95-7 

7 

1 

85 

125.5 

16.6 

lk2.1 

119.  i+ 

9^.7 

1 

1 

.86 

121.0 

22.7 

1^3-7 

121.8 

9k.k 

7 

1 

•95 

126.3 

21.9 

11+8.2 

123.0 

9k.k 

7 

2 

.00 

125.5 

25.2 

150.7 

126.8 

93.8 

1 

2 

06 

127.7 

23-9 

151.6 

127.3 

9U.5 

2 

2 

.02 

127.9 

24.3 

152.2 

129.9 

96.8 

6 

2 

.06 

131.1 

22.3 

153. i+ 

97.9 

-  Tons  -  - 


1.56 

1 

31 

1.1+6 

1 

26 

l.i^5 

1 

27 

1.50 

1 

26 

1.52 

1 

29 

1.57 

1 

30 

1.61 

1 

•35 

1.60 

1 

•35 

1-57 

1 

1.57 

tJ  prpi  1  mi na ry~    2/  Movember  1  3 nil i cations. 


Table  1I+. — Hay:    Production  by  regions,  average  I965-69,  annual  I965-7I 


Year 

North  : 
Atlantic  : 

East  ; 
North  ; 
Central  [ 

West  ; 
North  1 
Central  ,* 

South 
Atlantic 

:      South  : 
:    Central  : 

Western 

:  United 
:  States 

Average 
1965-69 

1,000 

tons 

11,921 

22,688 

i^l,755 

5,278 

15,218 

28,352 

125,212 

1965 

11,000 

22,1+37 

1+3,1^71 

5A70 

15,050 

28,408 

125,536 

1966 

11,973 

22,791 

^+0,531 

4,699 

14,343 

26,690 

121,027 

1967 

12,569 

22,237 

1+1,31+7 

5,361 

15,606 

29,180 

126,300 

1968 

.  12,032 

23,3M+ 

1+0,1+15 

5,557 

16,158 

28,016 

125,522 

1969 

12,033 

22,629 

1+3,009 

5,603 

14,933 

29,1+68 

127,675 

1970  1/ 

:  12,508 

22,356 

1+1,11+8 

5,591 

15,744 

30,552 

127,899 

1971  2/ 

12,302 

21,61+8 

hk,k37 

5,935 

16,274 

30,485 

131,081 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  November  1  indications. 


Table  15.— Hay:    Average  prices  received  by  farmers,  by  regions, 
October  1971  with  comparison 


Region 

Hav  per  ton 

October 

1971  as 

a  Dercentase  oft 

Average  : 
1965-69  : 

1970  ; 

1971  : 

Average 
1965-69 

;  1970 

-    Dol.  per  ton 

Pet,  

New  England 

30,70 

Kiddle  Atlantic 

27.60 

27.80 

29.60 

107 

106 

East  North  Central 

21.60 

21,70 

23.10 

107 

106 

West  North  Central 

19.30 

20.40 

20.30 

105 

100 

South  Atlantic 

32.00 

32.80 

34.40 

108 

105 

East  South  Central 

26.20 

28.20 

28.10 

107 

100 

West  South  Central 

22,80 

27.00 

26.30 

115 

97 

Mountain 

23.50 

23.80 

27.20 

116 

114 

Pacific 

25.90 

27.90 

29.80 

115 

107 

United  States  (av. ) 

22.90 

23.90 

24,90 

109 

io4 
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Table  Ic.  —  Feed  grains:    Domestic  disappearance  and  exports,  by  quarters, 

United  States,  I965-7I 


Year         ;  OctobeivDecember  January-March  ;      April- June        ;    July- Sept ember  ! Qctober-Septembe 

beginning    -Domestic'  •Domestic*  •Domestic*  "Domestic  "•  'Domestic" 

October      :  disap-  :Exports:  clisai>-  :Exports  :  ^isap-  =  Exports:  disap-     :Exports  :  disap-  :Exports 

•pearance'    —I      'pearance*    — /  "pearance*      —I      'pearance  •    — /  -pearance' 


:  Million  bushels 

:  CORi;  

Average  • 

1965-69  :  1,128  173  1,009  133  880  136  802  149  3,827  59T 

1965  :  99U  197  1,007  171  903  177  801  lit?  3,705  687 

1966  :  l,lUl  llfO  837  126  865  107  805  lli»  3,6it8  1+87 

1967  :  1,11+3  183  895  158  899  129  852  163  3,789  633 

1968  :  1,165  158  1,121  71  839  131+  782  173  3,907  536 
1969^/  =  1,193  186  1,187  139  935  133  771  15I+  i|,086  612 
19702/  :  1,212  156  1,093  120  875  93  752  1U7  3,932  516 

J  GRAIN  SORGHUM  

Average 

1965-69  :  21+0  U7  18I+  1^7  I3lj.  35  50  53  608  182 

1965  :'  211  50  181  73  129  62  61  81  582  266 

1966  .  210  75  230  65  132  59  1+2  '+9  6ll+  2I+8 

1967  .*  212  55  168  1+8  128  21  37  '+2  5^5  166 

1968  256  28  186  16  137  20  56  1+2  635  106 
19692/  :  312  29  153  33  I'tl^  15  51+  1+9  663  ^ 
19702/  :  277  51  203  52  169  12  59  29  708  1I+I+ 

;  OATS  

Average 

1965-69  ;  ii+6  5  219  2  181  1+  28I+  1+  830  15 

1965  '•  141+  13  226  2  207  13  275  q  852  37 

1966  =  166  7  220  1  170  3  272  5  828  16 

1967  '•  129  1  207  2  171  2  272  3  779  8 

1968  •  151  2  232  1  176  2  300  2  859  7 
19692/  =  138  1  211  1  183  1  300  2  832  5 
19702/  =  169  11+  211  1  190  1  300  1  870  17 

;  BARLEY  

Average 

1965-69  :  79  9  87  6  78  12  112  11  356  38 

1965  '•  68  22  93  15  67  23  95  1"^  323  75 

1966  =  88  10  81  11")  13  102  13  31+6  i+3 

1967  •  75  7  76  9  81  2  105  3  337    V  21 

1968  =  83  1+  88  1  81  5  121  1  373  11 
19692/  =82  1  95  3/  81+  15  li+O  23  1+01  39 
19702/-  '■  93  17  101  22  89  15  129  5  1+12  59 

;  TOTAL  (Million  tons)  1+  GRAINS  

Average  ' 

1965-69  •  14.2.5  6.5  39^0  5-2  33-1+  5-1  31.1  6.0  ll)6.0  22.8 

1965  :  37.7  7.7  39-1  7.2  33.8  7.5  30.8  6.7  1I+I.I+  29. 1 

1966  :  1+2.6  6.1+  35.3  5.5  32.1+  5.0  30.5  5.0  1I+O.8  21.9 

1967  :  1+1.8  6.8  3I+.9  6.0  33.1+  U.3  31.8  5.9  11+1.9  23. 0 

1968  .  1+1+.2  5.3  1+2.1+  2.5  32.1  1+.1+  31.2  6.2*  1I+9.9  18.1+ 
19692/  .  1+6.3  6.1  1+3.2  1+.8  35.2  1+.5  31.2  6.3  155-9 
19702/  .  46.6  6.1+  1+2.1  5.3  3l|--l+  3*3  30.6  5.1  153  7  20.1 


1/  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  products.    2/  Preliminary.    3/  Less  than  500,000  bushels. 
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Table  17. — Feed  grains:    Acreage,  yield  and  production,  United  States, 
average  1965-69,  annual  1967- 71 


Feed  grain 

:  Unit 

Average 
\  1965-69  ; 

1967 

•     1968  ': 

1969 

■      1970  • 

1/  : 

1971 

2/ 

Corn 

Planted 
Harvested  3/ 
Yield  kl 
Production 

:   1,000  acres 
:  1,000  acres 
:  Bu. 
:  1,000  bu. 

66,1+21+ 
:  56,660 
77.1+ 
1+, 387, 516 

71,093 
60,557 
78.6 
1+,  760, 076 

65,126       61+,  1+76 
55,880  5l+,598 
78.6  83.9 
1+, 393, 273  l+, 582, 531+ 

67,171 
57,359 
71.7 
i+,  109,792 

7l+,651 
61+,  086 
86.6 
5,551,769 

Grain  Sorghum 
Planted 
Harvested  2./ 
Yield  h/ ■ 
Production 

:  1,000  acres 
:  1,000  acres 
:  Bu, 
:  1,000  bu. 

17,586 
13,671+ 
53.1 
•  726,120 

19,007 
ll+,999 
50.1+ 
755,936 

18,011+ 
13,995 
52.9 
739,695 

17,1+57 
13,525 
55.3 
71+7,280 

17,292 
13,751 
50,7 
697,050 

20,711+ 
16,31+0 
5I+.5 
889,891+ 

Oats 

Planted 
Harvested  3/ 
Yield  h/ 
Production 

1,000  acres 
1,000  acres 

Bu, 
1,000  bu. 

22,931 
17,56U 
50,2 
881,325 

20,61+6 
16,017 
1+9.3 
789,196 

23,166 
■1- 1  fjjj 
53.6 
939,228 

23,532 
17,930 
53.0 
950,023 

2l+,l+92 
18,580 
1+8.9 
909,1+81 

21,926 
15,693 
56.1+ 
881+,61+2 

Barley 
Planted 
Harvested  3/ 
Yield  hi 
Production 

1,000  acres 
1,000  acres 

Bu, 
1,000  bu. 

10,1+05 
9,553 
1+2,0 
1+00,971+ 

10,002 
9,177 

1+0.6 
372,898 

10,1+77 
9,709 
1+3.6 
1+22,959 

10,311 
9,531 
l+l+,l+ 
1+23,51+7 

10,1+35 
9,61+2 
1+2.6 
1+10,1+1+5 

11,182 
10,206 
1+6.0 
1+69,879 

Four  feed  grains 
Planted 
Harvested  3/ 
Yield  y 
Production 

Mil.  acres 
Mil.  acres 

Tons 
Mil,  tons 

117.3 
97.5 
1.71 
166.9 

120.7 
100.8 
1.75 
176.0 

116,8 
97.1 
1,71+ 
168.9 

115,8  119.1+ 
95.6  99.3 
1.83  1.60 
I7I+.6  159.0 

128.5 
106.3 

I.9I+ 
205.8 

1''  Preliminary.     2/  Based  on  November  1  indications, 
h/  Per  harvested  acre. 

3/  Harvested  for  grain. 

Table  I8 , — Hay:    Acreage,  yield  and  production,  by  kinds. 
United  States,  average  I965-69,  annual  I967-7I 

Item 

Unit  : 

Average  * 
1965-69  ; 

1967 

1968  \ 

1969 

1970  '■ 

^1  : 

1971 

2/ 

All  hay 

Acreage  harvested 
Yield  per  acre 
Production 

1,000  acres  ' 

Tons 
1,000  tons  • 

61+,  1+1+7 
1.9^+ 

125,212 

61+,667 
1.95 
126,300 

62,693 
2.00 
125,522 

62,053 
2.06 
127,675 

63,231+ 
2.02 
127,899 

63,589 
2.06 
131,081 

Alfalfa 

Acreage  harvested 
Yield  per  acre 
Production 

1,000  acres 

Tons  • 
1,000  tons 

28,175 
2.63 
7l+,098 

28,162 
2.63 
7l+,20l+ 

27,078 
2,71 
73,251 

26,901 
2.81 
75,1+72 

27,206 
2.75 
7l+,779 

27,61+1+ 
2.77 
76,1+1+5 

All  other  hay  2/ 
Acreage  harvested 
Production  ' 

1,000  acres  ' 
1,000  tons  '• 

36,272 
51,111+ 

36,505 
52,096 

35,615 
52,271 

35,152 
52,203 

36,028 
53,120 

35,91+5 
5l+,636 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Based  on  November  1  indications.  3/  Includes  hay  cut  from  clover  and 
timothy,  lespede'^a,  soybeans,  peanuts,  cowpeas,  other  miscellaneous  tame  hay  and  wild  hay. 
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Table    19  —  Feed  grains:     Production  by  regions, 
average  I965-69,  annual  I966-7I 


:            4-1-       :  East       :      West       :  „ 
North  „  S 
Year         :     Atlantic    '  North      :      North  : 
 I  :  Central    :    Central  : 

:  ix 


:  CORN  FOR  GRAIN  

Average  : 

1965-69  :  81,588  1,839,287  1,971,^7't  263,070  187,301  Ul+,796  U, 387,516 

1966  :  SO, 078  l,721,2li5  1,93^,655  198, U86  171,761  Ul,130  U, 117, 355 

1967  :  108,636  1,997,299  2,01+9,053  336,000  222,257  1*6,831  1+, 760, 076 

1968  :  77,171  1,806,576  2,0lH,60l+  2146,110  17l+,021  1+7,791  1+, 393, 273 

1969  :  99,651+  1,871,992  2,133,888  255,1+32  166,150  55,1+18  4,582, 53!+ 
19701/  :  107,266  1,606,556  1,978,1+68  2l8,l+86  135,361  63,655  1+, 109,792 
1971  2/  :  lll+,675  2,198,367  2,657,776  299,807  202,508  78,636  5,551,769 

:  GRAIN  SORGHUM  

Average  : 

1965-69  :  —  1,089  302,719  3,229  31+8,729  70j35l+  726,120 

1966  ':  —  862  307,893  2,311  336, 01+1+  67,882  7ll+,992 

1967  :    1,155  298,359  3,352  37l+,010  79,060  755,936 

1968  :  —  1,326  290,969  3,286  372,819  71,295  739,695 

1969  :  "-  1>070  327,288  l+,398  31+2,056  72,1+68  71+7, 280 
19701/  :  — -  1,517  21+7,191  '+,085  373,1+61+  70,793  697,050 
1971  2/  :  —  11,811  1+16,1+51  11,850  377,163  72,619  889,891+ 

:  OATS  

Average  : 

1965-69  :  1+8,060  23l+,535  509,567  19,1+20  35,621  3l+,122  881,325 

1966  ':  1+3,310  231,521+  1+38,1+37  19,833  37,789  30,1+31+  801,327 

1967  :  l+l+,722  213,063  1+61+,  385  18,666  22,795  25,565  789,196 

1968  :  53,967  256,651  51+3,766  18,937  36,178  29,729  939,228 

1969  :  1+5,288  223,256  573,070  19,959  1+3,91+1+  l+l+,506  950,023 
19701/  :  1+9,1+80  211,21+5  52l+,67l+  l8,7l+l  51,006  5l+,335  909,l+8l 
1971  2/  :  l+l+,078  202,1+32  563,01+7  20,879  20,562  33,61+1+  88l+,6l+2 

:  BARLEY  

Average  : 

1965-69  :  10,881+  5,106  11+5,821  15,122  ll+,l+19  209,622  1+00,971+ 

1966  :  10,911  1+,1+18  127,232  ll+,979  15,1+99  220,11+7  393,186 

1967  :  11,1+96  l+,978  139,1+83  15,857  7,296  193,788  372,898 

1968  :  11,699  6,907  177,661+  15,281+  15,130  196,275  1+22,959 

1969  :  11,1+65  l+,906  11+6,989  15,793  20,781+  223,610  1+23,51+7 
19701/  :  10,810  l+,623  112,61+8  l6,081+  25,1+28  21+0,852  1+10,1+1+5 
1971  2/  :  11,520  5,026  177,698  17,837  16,663  21+1,135  1+69,879 

:  TOTAL  FEED  GRAINS  

:  1.000  tons 

Average  : 

1965-69  :  3,311+  55,1+06  75,330  8,130  15,925  8,801  166,906 

1966  :  2,357  52,029  72,860  6,299  15,195  8,823  157,563 

1967  :  i+,033  59,1+85  76,505  10,181  17,235  8,585  176,021+ 

1968  :  3,305  5l+,893  78,276  7,653  16,253  8,521  168,901 

1969  :  3,790  56,135  81,610  7,971+  15,1+32  9,659  17l+,600 
19701/  :  l+,055  1+8,517  73,1+17  6,918  15,673  10,l+ll+  158,991+ 
19712/  :  1+,193  65,21+1+  99,352  9,1+88  16,960  10,561  205,798 


1/  Preliminary . 

2/  November  1  indications. 
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Table  21  . — Feed  grains:    Exports  under  Government  programs  and 
commercial,  United  States,  I969  and  I97O 


Corn  \ 

Oats 

[  Barley 

:         Grain  : 

Total 

feed 

:        sorghum  : 

grains 

Item 

Year  beginning  Ju  y 

':  1969  I 

1970  • 

1/  : 

1969 

=  1970 

:  1/ 

':  1969 

=  1970 

:  1/ 

':  1969  : 

1970  '• 

1/  : 

1969 

1970 

1/ 

-  1,000  bushels 

1,000 
short  tons 

Public  Law  U80 

Title  I  -  Long-term 
credit 

Foreign  currency 
Dollars  credit 

3,563 
16.825 

3,092 
9,386 

— 

--- 

— 

2,227 

21,633 

16,337 

100 
1.077 

86 
773 

buD- total 

20,388 

12,478 

2,227 

21,633 

16,337 

.1,177 

859 

Title  II  -  Donations 
Government  2/ 
Voluntary  relief  3/ 

6,209 
I+.829 

7,307 

2,505 

1,626 
2,671 

3,  (0> 
3,380 

3,581 

709 
.118 

3,573 

220 
181 

452 

125 

Sub- total 

11,038 

9,812 

4,297 

7,165 

3,581 

,  827 

3,615 

4oi 

577 

Total  PL  1+80 

31,426 

22,290 

4,297 

7,165 

5,808 

22,460 

19,952 

1,578 

1,436 

Baxter 

36,741 

37,369 

262 

138 

1,303 

8,977 

5,496 

11,678 

1,218 

1,590 

sales  )    k/  : 

562,704  463,028 

693 

11,175 

15,713 

62,358 

91,241  133,728 

18,698 

18,386 

Total  exports  ^/  : 

630,871  522,687 

5,252 

18,478 

17,016 

77,143 

119,197  165,358 

21,494  21,412 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Donations  for  disaster  relief,  economic  development  projects  and  world  food  pro- 
grams.   3/  Donations  to  foreign  countries  through  private  U.S.  relief  and  charity  agencies.    4/  Unassis- 
ted sales  as  well  as  those  with  Government  assistance  in  the  form  of  (a)  extension  of  credit  and  credit 
guarantees  for  relatively  short  periods,  (b)  sales  of  Government- owned  commodities  at  less  than  domestic 
market  prices,  and  (c)  export  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind;  excludes  barter  shipments  for  overseas  pro- 
curement for  U.S.  agencies.    5/  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  products. 


Foreign  Development  and  Trade  Division,  ERS, 


Table   22 — World  feed  grain  exports,  by  major  sources, 
averages  I965-69,  annual  1964-70 


Country- 


Year  beginning  July 


■  Average 
:  1965-69 

1964 

:  1965 

':  1966 

:  1967 

':  1968 

':  1969 

:  1970  1/ 

1,000 

short  tons 

:  22,817 
:  1,071 
:  5,780 
:  825 

19,959 
1,121 
5,606 

923 

28,441 
1,099 
4,131 
535 

23,561 
1,171 
7,198 
986 

22,217 
1,176 
4,610 
383 

2/18,215 
504 
6,297 
1,063 

2/21,650 
l,4o4 
6,665 
1,156 

2/21,790 
4,389 
8,4o6 
2,736 

:  l,6o4 
:  i+,795 
:  1,239 
:    '  7,459 

852 
3,321 
1,761 
6,760 

303 
3,074 
1,717 
7,523 

670 
3,193 
1,472 

9,399 

3,556 
4,446 
1,444 
8,335 

2,534 
6,701 
900 
6,336 

956 
6,561 

661 
5,701 

935 
6,155 

882 
5,854 

:  45,590 

40,303 

46,823 

47,650 

46,167 

42,550 

44,754 

51,147 

United  States 
Canada 
Argentina 
Australia 
Republic  of  South 

Africa 
France 
U.S.S.R. 
other  countries 

Total  World 


1/  Preliminary!  2/  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  products  and  adjustments  for  transhipments  through 
Canadian  ports. 

Grain  and  Feed  Divison,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA 
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Table    23. — Canadian  oats  and  barley:    Acreage,  yield, 
supply  and  disappearance,  average  I965-69, 
annual  1965-7I 


Marketing 

Supply 

D  i  s  appearance 

year 
begin- 
ning 
August 

:  Acreage  : 
: harvested: 
: f or  grain: 

Yield 

per 
acre 

:August  1  • 
:  stocks  : 

Produc- 
tion 

:  Total 

: 

:^        . .   :  Exports :  „  .  , 
^Domestic _               .  Total 

■  1,000 

3,CPGS 

Million  bushels  - 

OATS  FOR  GRAIN 

Average 
1965-69 

■  7,8U5 

115 

363 

1+78 

355 

7 

362 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
iq6q 

1970  3/ 

1971  v 

8,656 
7,92i+ 
IM^ 
7,556 

7,005 

hl.9 
U7.3 
i+0.9 
48.0 

U8  S 

51.5 

53.0 

130 
127 
110 
82 

lUi 
129 

1|00 
375 
30U 

363 
371 
368 
371 

530 
502 
UlU 
UU5 
500 
509 
500 

387 
387 
333 
313 
35U 
367 

16 

5 
li 

3 
5 

13 

ii03 

392 

J  J  I 
316 

359 
380 

BARLEY 

Average 
1965-69 

7,997 

36.8 

130 

29U 

222 

50 

272 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 

1970  3/  ■ 

1971  hi 

6,038 
7,i*6l 

8,115 
8,836 

9,535 
10,0U3 
15,207 

35.5 
ko.h 
30.6 
36.8 
39.7 
ki.k 
U3.1 

89 
98 

132 

131 

200 
200 
li+3 

218 
301 
2U9 
325 
378 

hl6 
656 

307 
399 
381 
U56 
578 
616 
799 

171 
208 
209 
232 
290 
301 

38 

59 
In 
26 
88 

172 

209 
267 
250 
258 
378 
hi3> 

1/  Includes  imports  which  are  normally  quite  small. 
2/  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  products. 
3/  Preliminary. 

h/  Based  on  November  indications 


Grain  and  Feed  Division,  Foreign  Agricult\iral  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  2k. — Feed  grains:     Price  support  operations,  tfriited  States,  1963-71 


National 
average 

loan 

rates 


Season 
average 
price 
received 
by  farmers 


Differ- 
ence 


:          Quantity  placed  under  : 
:               price  support  : 

1  Loans 

Piirchase 
agreements 

Total  I 

Total 
deliveries 
to  CCC  1/ 


:lMder  loan 
:  and  ovmed 
:by  CCC  at 
:  close  of 
:  market- 
:  ing  year 


Dollars  per  bushel  -  - 


Million  bushels 


CORN 


2/1.07 
2/1.10 
2/1.05 
2/1.00 
2/1.05 
2/1.05 
2/1.05 
2/1.05 
1/1.05 


1.11 

.01; 

386 

1.17 

.07 

216 

1.16 

.11 

215 

1.2i+ 

.2k 

263 

1.03 

-  .02 

U97 

1.08 

.03 

kok 

1.15 

.10 

398 

1.36 

.31 

32k 

9 

2/  k/ 

3/ii/ 
3/  k/ 

3/ if/ 
2/  k/ 


395 
216 

215 
263 

^97 

kok 

398 
321+ 


16 

12 

8 
12 
5/190 

U  25 

6/ 
6/ 


OATS 


BARLEY 


2/.  82 
2/.  81+ 
2/.  80 
2/.  80 

.90 

.90 
.83 
.83 
.81 


2/ 
2/ 


.90 

.08 

21+ 

.95 

.11 

15 

1.02 

.22 

17 

1.05 

.25 

16 

1.00 

.10 

kQ 

.91 

.01 

116 

.87 

.01+ 

52 

.96 

.13 

28 

-  -  Dollars 

per  cwt. 

1963  ': 

2/1.71 

I.7I+ 

.03 

138 

196I+  : 

2/1.77 

1.87 

.10 

83 

1965  : 

2/1.^ 

1.76 

.11 

106 

1966  : 

2/1. ?2 

1.82 

.30 

28 

1967  : 

2/1.61 

1.77 

.16 

65 

1968  : 

2/1.62 

1.70 

.08 

Ik 

1969  : 

2/1.61 

1.91 

.30 

1+2 

1970 1/  : 

2/1.61 

2.01+ 

.1*3 

31 

1971  : 

2/1.73 

1+ 

3/ii/ 
3/i±/ 
3/ii/ 

3/  8 

3/  5/ 


GRAIN  SORGHUM 


28 
15 
17 
16 

1+8 

52 
28 


k 

-V 

2 
2 
17 
5/70 
6/ 
6/ 


3 

3/ii/ 

3/  y 

3/ii/ 
3/ V 
3/ii/ 
3/  V 


Mllion  bushels  -  - 

ll+l  128 

83  75 

106  85 

28  5/1 

65  5/9 

Ik  ^/ik 

1+2  5/2 

31  6/ 


1,300 
92I+ 
1*37 
37I* 
71I+ 
736 
542 
330 


.65 

.62 

-.03 

35 

1+ 

39 

32 

67 

.65 

.63 

-  .02 

1+1 

3/  2 

1*3 

25 

89 

.60 

.62 

.02 

1+1+ 

3/ii/ 

1+1+ 

7 

102 

.60 

.66 

.06 

23 

3/ii/ 

23 

6 

82 

.63 

,66 

.03 

37 

37 

19 

92 

.63 

.60 

-  .03 

89 

3/  6 

95 

5/65 

165 

.63 

.59 

-.01+ 

153 

3/10 

163 

6/ 

296 

.63 

.63 

0 

109 

3/  h 

113 

6/ 

359 

.5k 

k9 
32 
19 
17 

1*3 
125 
116 

90 


61+0 
556 
365 
219 
250 
260 
181* 
68 


1/  Includes  deliveries  from  the  original  program,  reseal  and  over- deliveries  as  determined  by 
final  weight  of  the  grain,    g/  Annual  price  support  payments  were  made  in  addition  to  loan  rates. 
3/  Deliveries  to  CCC  under  the  purchase  program.     J+/  Less  than  500,000  bushels.    ^/  Estimated. 
6/  Too  early  to  estimate;  insufficient  data  on  deliveries  from  the  reseal  program,    jj  Preliminaiy 
except  for  loan  rates. 
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Table  27. — Feed  grain  stocks:    Quarterly  distribution,  1968-7I 


Year 

fbrin 

\      Commodity         I  Terminal  market. 
Credit            '    mill,  elevator 
[  Corporation  l/    ;    and  warehouse 

Total 

F^rm 

Commodity         \    Terminal  market ,  ] 
[        Credit            [      mill,  elevator  \ 
\  Corporation  l/    ]      and  warehouse  ' 

Total 

1 

000  bushels 

CORN 

Januarr  1 

April  1 

1968 
1969 
19T0 
1971  2/ 

3,391,263 
3,276,322 
3,323,278 
2,729, 5't8 

97,81(6 
149,156 
1W,,21(3 

97,366 

768,215 
807,894 
848,894 
916,113 

4,257,324 
4,233,372 
4,316,415 
3,743,027 

2,394,728 
2,223,680 
2,223,238 
1,860,980 

97,870 
148,992 
135,285 

59,196 

712,076 
668,236 
632,542 
611.024 

3,204,674 
3,040,908 
2,991,065 
2,531,200 

July  1 

October  1 

1968 
1969 
1970 
1971  2/ 

l,61t6,W 
1,'^,739 
l,to3,519 
I,l69,l8if 

97,785 
145,982 
117,822 

35,938 

432,793 
435,674 
401,740 
357,618 

2,177,018 
2,068,395 
1,923,081 
1,562,740 

GRAIN  £ 

781,762 
728,220 

>ORGHUM 

103,312 
143,319 
111,287 
24,534 

277,181 
241,855 
318,306 
215,530 

1,162,255 
l,li=l,394 

664,960 

January  1 

April  1 

1968 
1969 
1970 
1971  2/ 

213,026 
221,739 
191,llt7 
155, 25"* 

4,572 
4,600 
4,581 
4,602 

514,769 
518,764 
498,925 
454,464 

732,367 
745,103 
694,653 
614,320 

142,130 
129,823 
122,103 
90,834 

4,586 
4,598 
4,577 
3,169 

370,321 
408,768 
381,318 
264.912 

517,037 
543,189 
507,998 
358,915 

July  1 

October  1  3/ 

1968 
1969 
1970 
1971  2/ 

90,719 
83,816 
70,251 
36,477 

4,587 
4,583 
5,230 
932 

272,821 
297,908 
273,688 
l4o,368 

368,127 
386,307 
349,169 
177,777 

OK 

58,145 
53,206 
40 ,606 
13,404 

rs 

4,586 
4,583 
5,258 
500 

226,362 
230,457 
199,977 
76,656 

289,093 
288,246 
245,841 
90,560 

January  1 

April  1 

1968 
1969 
1970 
1971  2/ 

5't8,803 
660,692 
72lt,299 
703,782 

6,668 
6,656 
7,965 
11,370 

97,710 
116,571 
153,021 
199,401 

653,181 
783,919 

fl85,?85 
914,553 

361,671 
442,820 
529,357 
503,531 

6,665 
6,650 
7,914 
11,305 

76,869 
102,727 
136,730 
188,235 

445,205 
552,197 
674,001 
703,071 

July  1  3/ 

October 

1 

1968 
1969 
1970 
1971  2/ 

206,173 
275,218 
31(4,679 
311,800 

6,668 
6,664 
8,032 
11,279 

59,843 
93,285 
137,780 
189,543 

272,684 
375,167 
490,491 
512,622 

BAR] 

782,012 
830,755 
851,782 
816,152 

6,658 
7,884 
11,318 
11,376 

147,997 
185,844 
234,682 
269,099 

936,657 
1,024,483 
1,097,782 
1,096,627 

January  1 

:                                             April  1 

1968 
1969 
1970 
1971  2/ 

181*,61|0 
247,666 
264,586 
238,931 

3,902 
3,916 
4,915 
5.132 

114,637 
119,982 
157,236 
137,060 

303,179 
371,564 
426,737 
381,123 

:  129,092 
:  183,783 
:  198,512 
:  142,346 

3,946 
3,917 
4,906 
5,081 

85,320 
95,117 
128,693 
109,938 

218,358 
282,817 
332,111 
257,365 

July  1  3/ 

October 

1 

1968 
1969 
1970 
1971  2/ 

71,524 
114,875 
136,699 

81,561 

3,944 
3,927 
4,892 
4,846 

62,200 
80,682 
95,414 
69,999 

137,668 
199,484 
237,005 
156,406 

:  303,093 
:  314,135 
:  305,606 
322,707 

3,931 
4,991 

E1I94 

147,208 
185,803 
178,529 
167,772 

454,232 
504,929 
489,439 
494,773 

1/  CCC  owned  at  binsites;  excludes  grain  owned  by  CCC  in  other  positions.    2/  Preliminary.    ^/  Old  crop  grain  only. 


1968 
1969 
1970  1/ 
1971 


1968 

1969  , 

1970  1/ 
1971 


1968 

1969  , 

1970  1/ 
1971 


1968 

1969  , 

1970  1/ 
1971 


Table  28, -Feed  grain  stocks  owned  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  1968-71 
{1st  of  month) 


:  January 

:  February 

Mirch 

:  April 

^by 

:  June 

:  July 

:  August 

:  September 

October 

:  November  : 

December 

1,000  bushels 


137,977. 
260,519 
294,803 
115,330 


137,765 
258,684 
293,137 
108,319 


137,231 
257,774 
290,828 
103,385 


136,861 
257,431 
283,573 
101,682 


136,392 
259,206 
271,190 
100,277 


136,151 
263,768 
265,110 


136,330 
270,158 
259,745 
89,550 


136,265 
266,793 
258,038 
88,643 


156,010 
288,895 
226,661 
87,703 


182,306 
295,100 
196,627 
96,639 


244,205 
300,309 
136,334 
127,840 


192,656 
192,lt47 
171,505 
l4l,974 


192,543 
192,413 
159,862 
130,674 


192,023 
192,420 
158,532 
126,218 


191,726 
192,223 
156,355 
120,359 


191,610 
192,962 
159,320 
110,914 


GRAIN  SORGHUM 
191,817 


193,334 
162,550 
91,856 


191,542 
192,939 
159,045 
78,393 


192,128 
197,522 
167,777 
68,648 


192,445 
198.810 
153,729 
65,932 


192,469 
198,678 
156,403 
62,594 


192,859 
196,001 
147,411 

60,947 


45,106 
45,916 
76,376 
137,356 


45,090 
45,907 
76,356 
137,348 


45,047 
45,910 
75,978 
137,257 


44,977 
45,922 
76,270 
137,294 


45,006 
46,043 
75,926 
137,608 


~45,005 
47,136 
81,582 

141,374 


45,206 
61,088 
104,254 
168,91,0 


45,307 
67,884 
127,248 
190,742 


45,722 

lL;o^2 
196,276 


45,783 
75,867 
137,157 
197,306 


45,895 
76,650 
137,797 
197,408 


5,655 
6,506 
48,478 
23,362 


5,682 
6,503 
48,488 
22,589 


5,679 
6,486 
48,488 
22,846 


5,673 
6,600 
48,527 
23,032 


%667 
7,064 
11,788 
22,963 


5,682 
8,322 
12,642 

23,199 


5,868 
26,736 
16,059 
28,900 


5,952 
34,785 
22,417 

33,745 


6,363 
45,752 

26,233 
36,258 


6,41.2' 
47,780 

23.380 
36,299 


6,491 
48,S31 
23,457 
35,029 


257,579 
297,465 
121,366 


192,474 
102,024 
143,149 


"^57915 


6,504 

48,621 
23,527 


1/  Beginning  January  1970  data  are  CCC  uncommitted  inventory;  for  earlier  months  data  may  include  some  grain  sold  or  committed  for  sale. 
Compiled  from  operatlnc  reports  of  Aericultui-.-^l  StJ:bilization  and  Conservation  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  29-~Production,  stocks,  and  foreign  trade  in  processed  feeds,  foreign  trade  in  feed 
grains,  and  corn  and  barley  processing,  specified  months 


Production 

Stocks  2/ 

:  1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

Commodity 

:  Sept. 

June 

July  : 

Aug.  : 

Sept. 

Oct.  1 

July  1  : 

Aug.  1  :Sept.  1  : 

Oct.  1 

1.000  tons 

1 

,000  tons 

Processed  feeds 

Soybean  meal 

:  1,273.0 

1,1A5.5 

1,1*71*. 3 

1,520.6 

1,295.1* 

137.0 

169.1 

215.0 

215.4 

144.7 

Cottonseed  meal 

:        Its. 2 

86.1 

61.1 

66.1* 

50.3 

39.3 

136.0 

109.5 

101.9 

81.9 

Linseed  meal 

:  32.9 

37.1 

23.1 

30.7 

31.8 

17.2 

9.4 

6.9 

D  .0 

Peanut  meal 

:  5.5 

18.3 

13.0 

9.3 

6.5 

1.1 

11.8 

10.8 

7.0 

4.9 

Meat  meal  and  tsinkage 

':  180.6 

180.  U 

158.6 

163.2 

177.1 





Fish  meal  and  solubles 

:  36.0 

68.7 

62.6 

61.1 

38.8 

_  _  _ 



Brewers'  dried  grains 

29.0 

36.0 

3l*.9 

32.0 

30.1 

5.2 

6.8 

6.4 

5.6 

Distillers'  dried  grains 

:  31.8 

27.8 

26.6 

26.0 

31.5 

! .  ■ 

.9 

1.1 

2.0 

1.7 

Wheat  millfeeds 

:     393.  It 

366.0 

31*8.7 

377.8 

377.6 

Rice  millfeeds 

:  38.9 

35.8 

19.6 

39.8 

U2.1t 

Alfalfa  meal,  dehydrated 

•  187.5 

369.lt 

359.5 

313.1 

186.6 

823.3 

379.8 

613.9 

795.2 

812.6 

sun- cured 

33.2 

27.1* 

31.3 

25.5 

19.6 

20.4 

4.8 

8.2 

15.3 

14.5 

Total 

220.7 

396.8 

390.8 

338.6 

206.2 

843.7 

384.6 

622.1 

810.5 

827.1 

Inedible  tallow 

1*5. U 

51.1* 

50.0 

50.2 

51.0 

Foreisn  trade 

Exports 

Imports 

1970  : 

1971 

1970 

1971 

Sept .  • 

June 

July  ; 

Aug.  ; 

Sept. 

Sept. 

June  • 

July  1 

Aug. 

Sept. 

] 

..000  tons 

1 

,000  tons 

Soybean  meal 

282.9 

358.6 

1*06.6 

31*9.7 

1*87.9 

Cottonseed  meal 

.1 

.3 

.1 

3/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Linseed  meal 

18.3 

11.1 

8.8 

10.9 

25.3 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

Other  oilseed  meals 

2.7 

l*.l 

3.5 

2.5 

h.5 

0 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.4 

Fish  meal 

10.9 

30.2 

5.8 

l4.7 

62.9 

Molasses 

13.7 

.3 

.2 

5.3 

.3 

136.1 

243.4 

203.0 

133.5 

122.7 

Com  byproducts 

1+2.1+ 

82.7 

60.7 

86.2 

38.9 

Wheat  millfeeds 

.5 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

17.2 

15.1 

16.9 

10.0 

l4.0 

Alfalfa  meal,  dehydrated 

1(9.6 

22.7 

7.3 

3.0 

11.5 

sui>-  cured 

16.9 

26.5 

l*.0 

0 

6.9 

Total 

66.5 

1*9.2 

18.1* 

Mixed  poultry  feed 

13.2 

9.2 

8.2 

15.8 

12.1 

Mixed  dairy  feed 

1.6 

6.2 

1.7 

1.5 

1.4 

1,000  bxishels 

1,000  bushels 

Feed  KTains  T including 

products ) 

Com  : 

54,268 

28,162 

1*0,1*68 

37,836 

68,722 

184 

29 

21 

194 

24l 

Grain  sorghum 

16,1*13 

3,238 

8,858 

8,679 

10,687 

1 

0 

i/ 

0 

0 

Oats  : 

1,888 

69 

20I* 

310 

1*85 

128 

114 

185 

123 

68 

Barley  : 

6,376 

1,637 

516 

1,637 

2,754 

1,997 

1,062 

1,506 

638 

357 

Total  (1,000  s.  tons)  : 

2,162 

920. 

1,397 

2.297 

55 

28 

4o 

23 

16 

Grain  processing 

or  use 

1970 

1971 

July 

:      August  : 

April 

:  May 

June 

:  July 

:  August 

1,000 

bushels 

Com  : 

Distilled  spirits  &  alcohol  : 

1,850 

1, 

509 

1,863 

1,729 

1,811 

1,359 

1,228 

Grain  sorghum  : 

Distilled  spirits  &  alcohol  : 

2lH 

265 

306 

319 

252 

260 

288 

Barley  : 

Malt  liquors  : 

9,996 

9,109 

9,878 

9,967 

7,760 

io,8i4 

9,938 

Distilled    spirits  &  alcohol  : 

339 

259 

U26 

358 

262 

211 

220 

1/  Data  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  Department  of  the  Commerce.    2/  At    processors'  plants.    3/  Less  than  50  tons.    4/  Less  than  500  bushels. 
*Not  reported. 
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Nov. 
Nov. 
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